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Intelligent being, listen! 

If you practice the dharma according to the real 
Situation, all becomes virtuous. 

The instant presence of your primordial state 

Is self-perfected in its very nature. 


This is marvelous! 
Ugyen Tendzin 


THESE VERSES ARE the only written statement of Togden! Ugyen Tendzin, a 
yogin who in a single lifetime transcended the limitations of dualistic 
phenomena in the total freedom of authentic reality. 

They were given to his nephew Chogyal Namkhai Norbu, the author of this 
book, the last time that they met. 

It was the summer of 1954, and Togden was living on the upper floor of the 
palace of Chagé Tobden,? an important political figure in Derge, Eastern Tibet, 
at Yilhung Lhari. Chogyal Namkhai Norbu, returning from Dzogchen monastery 
where he had received teachings and initiations from several important lamas, 
had stopped there to meet his uncle. During the three weeks that he stayed, he 


received the profound instructions of yantra yoga? and other teachings, besides 
taking notes on the events of his uncle’s life that are narrated here. Chogyal 
Namkhai Norbu also asked for personal advice in written form, as was 
customary in Tibet at the moment of taking leave from one’s lama. The day that 
they parted, Togden simply asked him to get paper and pen and to write down 
what he dictated. 

In the spring of 1955, His Holiness the Dalai Lama, on the way back to Lhasa 
from China,‘ stopped at the same palace for a few days, and on that occasion met 
Togden, who offered His Holiness a long-life pill. Eventually, the palace of 
Chag6 Tobden was taken over by the Chinese revolutionists, and Togden was 
imprisoned in a small barn where nomads stabled animals in summer and used 
as sleeping quarters in winter. He remained there, practicing as if in retreat, until 
he dissolved his physical body into the rainbow body, one of the highest results 
of Dzogchen practice. 

Dzogchen, or “total perfection,” is a teaching that reveals the original state of 
every individual, a condition that is presented as “perfect” because of its infinite 
potentiality to manifest in the variety of all phenomena of existence. This 
perfection, once it has been directly introduced by the master, is experienced as 
one’s innermost nature. Continuous awareness of this nature, then, is the 
fundamental practice that leads to the unveiling or manifestation of one’s 
primordial potentiality. The rainbow body is the transmutation of the physical 
constituents of the body into the essence of the five elements of which it is 
composed: the five lights. Thus an immaterial body, invisible to the physical eye, 
continues to exist, actively working for the benefit of all sentient beings.2 The 
essence of Dzogchen practice is also known as guruyoga, or “union with the 
master,” because the state in which one’s master lives and that is transmitted to 
the student is the same authentic condition of primordial potentiality. Therefore 
the master, in Dzogchen, is the very embodiment or expression of one’s ultimate 
nature. Union with the master means to abide in this authentic condition. 

Togden’s master was Adzom Drugpa, Drodul Pawo Dorje (1842-1924), one 
of the greatest Dzogchen masters of the last century, renowned and praised for 
the clarity of his teachings. After studying with extraordinary teachers such as 
Jamyang Khyentsei Wangpo (1820-1892), Nyagla Pema Diiddul (1816-1872), 
and Paltrul Rinpoche (1808-1887), Adzom Drugpa settled as a ngagpa, or lay 
married yogin, in Adzom Gar, a spiritual center where he used to give teachings 
in two main periods, summer and winter. 

The young Togden, mentally ill as a consequence of psychological shock and 
resulting chronic depression, was brought there by the yogini Lhundrub Tso 


(1864-1946), his sister-in-law. Through the blessing and power of Adzom 
Drugpa, he slowly recovered from his illness while at the same time his mind 
started to unfold to the truth of his authentic nature as revealed in the Dzogchen 
teaching. 

Lhundrub Tso, Chégyal Namkhai Norbu’s grandmother, was raised by her 
uncle Wang Chen Zhi, an important official of the Chinese emperor® in the 
Tibetan town of Bathang. She married Deleg Wangyal, also known as Tsewang 
Gonpo, of the Trokhe family, an elder brother of Togden, who became an 
assistant to her uncle. They had one son, Tsewang Namgyal, the author’s father. 
After a few years, Wang Chen Zhi and Deleg Wangyal were invited to an official 
meeting in Ya’an, China. Here, her uncle was murdered by a general who had 
sided with insurgents involved in a revolt against the emperor.“ After her uncle’s 
assassination, her husband was also imprisoned. Lhundrub Tso remained alone 
with their young son, and fearing the revolutionaries might also search for her, 
she entrusted her son to the king of Derge,® a close friend of the family, who 
took him into his care. 

She traveled alone to Derge, until she finally arrived at the feet of Adzom 
Drugpa, who at that time was also one of the spiritual advisers to the king of 
Derge. She remained many years at Adzom Gar, practicing in strict retreat, and 
after her master passed away, she lived her last years with the Norzang family, in 
which Chégyal Namkhai Norbu was born. She died in 1946, showing the signs 
of realization of the Dzogchen path. 

I have included short biographies of both Adzom Drugpa and Lhundrub Tso in 
Appendix A and Appendix B, respectively. The first was written by Lhundrub 
Tso, the second by Jamyang Chadron (1921—1985),2 the author’s sister and a 
devoted student of Lhundrub Tso. 

This biography, whose original title is Grub rje rtogs Idan u rgyan bstan ’dzin 
gyi rnam thar nyung bsdus dam pa’i zhal lung (The Teaching of the Sage: A 
Short Biography of the King of Siddhas, Togden Ugyen Tendzin), is based on 
two sources: the first, notes that the author took during his stay at Yilhung in 
1954, and the other, information given him by Sala Karma Samten,!! disciple 
and nephew of Togden Ugyen Tendzin, whose last years were spent in retreat in 
Nepal. 

In the text, the two different sources are distinguished for clarity’s sake by 
symbols at the start and close of each account, Togden Ugyen Tendzin by the 
letter Hf and Sala Karma Samten by the letter M. The demarcations usually 
correspond to chapter divisions, but occasionally indications within a chapter 
itself have been necessary. Where there is no icon, the voice is directly that of 


Chogyal Namkhai Norbu. 

The two narratives sometimes do not coincide perfectly, and I have tried to 
provide a correct chronology of the events, with the invaluable help of the 
author, Chégyal Namkhai Norbu, who also clarified many doubts regarding the 
translation and offered a great deal of information concerning the historical facts 
of the period and the place-names of Eastern Tibet. 

I also wish to thank Haimavati Nakai for the drawings that illustrate Togden’s 
life story in the original edition; Andrea Dell’Angelo for his photographs of 
some of the sites described in the book and for providing the manuscript of the 
history of Seng chen gnam brag; Desmond Barry for editing my English; and 
Nancy Simmons for thoroughly reviewing the final manuscript and for 
translating from Italian into English the first version of the biography of Adzom 
Drugpa. 

For the Tibetan and Sanskrit terms, I have adopted a simplified phonetics in 
the main text, while I have used scientific transcription in the endnotes. 

It is my hope that the story of Togden Ugyen Tendzin as related by Chégyal 
Namkhai Norbu will inspire all those who are on the Dzogchen path, and that all 
readers will benefit from the example provided by the life of this extraordinary 
sage. 

Adriano Clemente 
May 2010 


Birth and Childhood 


THE SIDDHA UGYEN TENDZIN was born in Derge, Eastern Tibet, in a small 
village called Sengang, situated on the left side of the holy place Sengchen 
Namdrag,! close to where the Drichu River flows,? in a forest abounding with 
cypress and other trees, where birds gathered and wild animals roamed 
undisturbed. He was born in the Trokhe family belonging to the ancient 
renowned lineage of the Ga Trolo.? His father, a skilled gold and silversmith, 
was called Tsering Wangchug.2 His mother was called Pochung Lhadroin.? 

They had eight children: the oldest son, Sonam, the oldest daughter, Pema 
Chötso; the middle son, Deleg Wangyal:? the middle daughter, Tsekyi; the 
middle junior son, Trasam; the younger son, Ugyen Tendzin; the youngest son, 
Kunga Dorje; and the youngest daughter, Trashi Chotso. 

The siddha Ugyen Tendzin was born in 1888, on the tenth day of the Monkey 
month (June 19)Z of the year of the male Earth Mouse, corresponding to the 
mewa year 3805.8 Evidence of this is that a few years previously, Ugyen Kyab,2 
a brother of his father, who lived in retreat and was the eldest lama at the 
hermitage of the Sengchen Namdrag monastery, had started the practice of 
assembling the local people, both lay and religious, to perform a hundred 
ganapijas for Guru Rinpoche on the tenth day!2 of the Monkey month, after 
which they would continue reciting the Siddhi mantra!! until the full moon. In 
that year, Pochung, although pregnant, went without any concern to participate 
in the practice, since the normal count of months and days to give birth had not 
yet been completed. On the afternoon of the tenth day, all of a sudden, without 
pain, she gave birth to a son. All the people were surprised, and his uncle Ugyen 
Kyab, full of joy, gave Pochung’s son the name Tsechu Dorje (Vajra of the Tenth 
Day). 


Concerning the first years of his life, this is what I heard directly from my uncle 
Togden Rinpoche: 


Until I was six I stayed with my mother, spending my time playing in the earth 
together with children from the other two families who lived in the same village. 
In that year (1893),2 my sister Tsekyi went as a bride to a family in the Dzepa 
village, and because of this, our herdswoman ran away. Thus I spent more than a 
year taking care of our cattle, which consisted of three dzos, six dzomos,!? and 
twenty goats. One evening in my seventh year (1894), while I was returning 
home, a leopard suddenly sprang on the best she-goat that we possessed and 
killed her, dragging the carcass away. I was terrified and rushed back home, 
driving the remaining cattle and goats. My mother scolded me, “The goat was 
killed because you didn’t shout ku“ while on your way back,” and slapped my 
face. 

I felt very sad, and the next day, in the early morning, I got up and put on my 
clothes and boots. I took a thiiriH2 (a small round cake made of cheese and the 
wild sweet potato known as troma!2) from the storeroom as provision for the 
journey, and went to the retreat place of my uncle, the lama Ugyen Kyab. My 
uncle was very pleased, and said, “It would certainly be much better if you 
entered the dharma and became a monk.” 

In this way, he showed much affection, allowing me to stay with him. On the 
following day my father arrived and reported to my uncle Ugyen Kyab how I 
had run away from home to seek refuge elsewhere. My father looked angry, but 
since my uncle had given me refuge, he did not beat me. Then he explained to 
my uncle that it was important for him to take me home. But in reply, I said, “If I 
stay with Uncle, Pll learn how to read.” 

“This is very good,” my uncle said. 

“Then fine,” my father said, and he went back home alone. After some weeks, 
one day my uncle conferred an initiation on some of his students, which I also 
received. On that occasion he gave me the name Ugyen Tendzin. When I later 
investigated, I found out that this was the root initiation of the Longsal Dorje 
Nyingpo,- the first initiation that I received in my life. 

One day my uncle told me, “Now you should enter the school of the 
monastery below and learn how to recite ritual texts by memory.” He wrote a 
letter, gave it to me, and said, “Give this letter to Lama Pezang. Do whatever he 
says, and study.” Then he sent me to the monastery. 

When I delivered the letter to Lama Pezang, I saw that he was an imposing, 


bulky figure with a black mustache and a beard. He stared at me and said, 
“Good! The nephew of Lama Ugyen Kyab has joined us to become a novice. 
Very good! Now you’ll stay here with me, and during the daytime, go to the 
monastery school.” 

From that time onward, every day I learned how to read from a teacher named 
Lama Nyidon, attending his classes in a small room on the side of the main 
assembly hall of the monastery together with seven other children. This Lama 
Nyidon, who was the reading teacher, wore a robe of red handwoven wool and 
had the habit of teaching children how to read by beating all of them daily. 
During the four months I attended the classes, I was beaten harshly four times, 
and to a lesser degree an incalculable number of times. However, it was thanks 
to him that I learned to recite by memory the Leudiinma (Seven Chapters)! 
invocation to Guru Padmasambhava. But I did not really like being in the 
monastery or being a monk. 

At the end of that year, my uncle Ugyen Khyab suddenly died, and his body 
remained in meditation for three days.1? Then a large number of death rituals 
were performed, and many hundreds of people from near and far, both lay and 
religious, came to pay a visit to the body. After more than three weeks of death 
rituals, a whitewashed sttipa2! was built inside a cleft in the rock near the retreat 
cave of my uncle, and the body was placed in it. 

After my lama uncle’s demise, the teacher Nyidon became more wrathful 
toward me and started to beat me much more than before. One day, therefore, I 
took the few books and clothes that I possessed and returned to my parents. My 
father was glad and said, “It’s very good that you came back home.” But my 
mother said, “Son, I really hoped that you would become a monk. It would 
definitely be better if you went back to the monastery.” Then my father argued, 
“Since there’s no longer anyone who can help the boy in the Namdrag monastery 
like his uncle used to, where would he stay now? Now the boy is nine [1896]. 
Either he can learn my trade and help Sonam and me in our work, or he can go 
and serve in the house of Lord Yago’s*! family, in which case his brother Trasam 
will do the housework.” 

“T prefer to go and serve in the house of Lord Yago’s family,” I told my 
parents, and from that time I went to work every day as a servant for the Yago 
family. 


Depression and Madness 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD from Sala Karma Samten,! who was both the nephew 
and student of Togden Rinpoche: 


Five or six months after Ugyen Tendzin began working as a servant in the 
Yago family (1897), a female servant, working in the same house, stole a 
wooden cup ornamented with silver decorations and accused Ugyen Tendzin of 
having stolen it. Because of this he suffered tremendous sorrow, and not 
knowing what to do, at first he pretended that he had become crazy. After some 
time, he was actually stricken by the wind-in-the-heart illness (a kind of 
depression)? and his mind was no longer at ease. 

After about a month, the family discovered that the female servant had stolen 
the bowl; nevertheless Ugyen Tendzin’s wind-in-the-heart condition did not 
improve. His father took him to the Lama of Tsarashab* and requested that he 
perform chod? practice which he did for about two months in the presence of 
Ugyen Tendzin. After this, his father brought Ugyen Tendzin to Khenchen Trashi 
Ozer® and requested that the initiation of the Konchog ChidiiZ be given to him, 
and the wind-in-the-heart illness improved slightly. 

Then father and son went back home, and from that time, for about five years, 
Ugyen Tendzin remained there, skillfully learning the craft of gold-and 
silversmithing from his father and his brother Sonam, and helping them in their 
work. About that time, a severe liver disease struck his mother, and Ugyen 
Tendzin nursed her as much as he could for more than seven months. Although 
many medicines were given to her and rituals performed, they were of no benefit 
and she passed into the next life (1902). 

Because of this, once again Ugyen Tendzin's wind-in-the-heart illness grew 
worse. For forty-nine days he was able to give a little assistance to the lamas 


who performed the death rituals for his mother. When these rituals ended, 
together with his father and brother Sonam, he went to different places, and as 
far as Dzogchen monastery? to make offerings of some of his mother’s objects” 
to help her in her after-death state. 

They met Dzogchen Rinpoche Pema Rigdzin,!8 and his father asked him to 
bless Ugyen Tendzin to eliminate his wind-in-the-heart illness. After he gave his 
blessing and asked the three roots and guardians for help, Dzogchen Rinpoche 
gave the advice that it would be better to bring him to Adzom Drugpa Rinpoche. 

When father and sons returned home, Ugyen Tendzin could help only slightly 
in the work that his father and brother Sonam had to do in order to manufacture a 
large quantity of gold and silver ornaments and ritual objects that had already 
been ordered and paid for by their customers. 


Meeting with Adzom Drugpa and Receiving Teachings 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD directly from my uncle Togden Rinpoche: 


Around that time, I was stricken by the wind-in-the-heart illness, and one day, 
when my kind mother died, my illness got even worse. After a few years, 
according to what my brothers and friends later told me, my mind stopped 
working in a normal way, and this went on for some years. My middle-younger 
brother, Trasam, and my sister Tsekyi later told me that during those years my 
relatives kept me closed in one room as if I were in prison. 

Lhundrub Tso was the wife of my middle-elder brother, Deleg Wangyal, who 
had moved to Bathang. She had been staying for many years at Adzom Chogar 
in Trom! in the presence of Adzom Drugpa Rinpoche, Drodul Pawo Dorje. At 
that time, she sent her son Tsenam? to urge my family to take me to the great 
lama, for I would surely benefit much from it. Accordingly, the entire Trokhe 
family took me to Adzom Gar (around 1908). 

When I arrived in the presence of Adzom Drugpa Rinpoche, he said, “This 
boy of yours has been possessed by provocative energies that originate from a 
curse.2 Therefore, bring him to me tomorrow. I will perform the Release from 
Curses and the Expulsion of Provocations? rituals.” 

The following day, they brought me again in the presence of Drugpa 
Rinpoche, and he performed in full detail the Release from Curses and the 
Expulsion of Provocations. Then, in one week, my mind became normal, and 
gradually the signs of recovering from the illness manifested clearly. The next 
time that we presented ourselves to Drugpa Rinpoche is the first clear memory 
that I have of his face, and the very first memory that I have after recovering. I 
also vividly remembered how Dzogchen Rinpoche Pema Rigdzin had previously 
advised me to go to Adzom Drugpa. 


Drugpa Rinpoche then kindly gave as summer teaching? the preliminary 
practices and the root initiation of the Longchen Nyingthig® to more than one 
hundred students, laity and religious people, both local and from abroad, and I 
also received them. Since I did not have sufficient intellectual capacity to learn, I 
could not understand precisely the meaning of the words of the teachings; 
nevertheless I acquired a strong confidence in the essential principle. When the 
summer teaching of that year ended, for a year I earnestly engaged in the 
preliminary purification practices, while I received other initiations of the 
Longchen Nyingthig and the instructions on tsalungZ from Drugpa Rinpoche. 

During the summer teaching of the following year (1909), when I received the 
profound and vast cycle of the Chetsiin Nyingthig,8 the name Drodul Lonyang 
Dorje was given to me. As soon as the summer teaching ended, Drugpa 
Rinpoche summoned me into his presence and told me, “Now go to the Pema 
meditation cave? above the Namdrag monastery and maintain the essential 
practice connected with guruyoga for three years. Until I send for you, practice 
well.” Thus he bid me. Then he instructed one of his students, the chéd pilgrim 
Pema Kundrol, also known as the Lugtri Togden (the Togden Who Leads a 
Sheep): “Escort Ugyen Tendzin, the son of Trokhe, to Namdrag.” He also gave 
me a letter for my nephew Tsenam in which he asked him to see that I did not 
have any difficulty for food and clothing during my practice. After some days, I 
said goodbye to the lama and his consort and children,!2 and to my vajra 
brothers and sisters, and started on my way back with Lugtri Togden (1910). 

Lugtri Togden Pema Kundrol was a true hidden yogin with immeasurable 
qualities, and I understood that there was a special purpose and intention behind 
Drugpa Rinpoche’s decision in sending him to escort me on my trip. The reason 
is that to go from Adzom Gar to Sengchen Namdrag, even at a slow pace, 
usually does not take more than ten days, but while on the way, Togden Pema 
Kundrol, according to his own wishes, went through unnecessary passes and 
valleys and over mountains and rocks in order to stop at many sacred and 
powerful places and specific charnel grounds, where we would stay for one or 
two days practicing chod. In this way, traveling through many passes and valleys 
and power places one after the other, we devoted more than one month to the 
journey. 

Throughout this time, during the breaks, he taught me how to practice in an 
essential way the profound path of the guruyoga of the Mahaguru of Oddiyana, 
and also gave me detailed experiential instructions on the chéd called the 
Laughter of the Dakinis.2 As a result, when we arrived at Sengchen Namdrag, I 
knew roughly how to practice guruyoga and chdéd. In particular, through his 


“pointing-out instructions in the manner of an old man,”! I was able to acquire a 


sufficient understanding of the authentic meaning of the Dzogpa Chenpo 
tregchd2 which I had already received from Drugpa Rinpoche on different 
occasions. 

Togden Pema Kundrol remained with me above the Namdrag monastery for 
more than one month, practicing tsalung and yantra. He also taught me the most 
important tsalungs and some yantras. One day, he said, “Well! I have fulfilled 
the command of Lama Drugpa Rinpoche. Now I’ll wander from place to place 
without any destination. You stay here, and as the lama told you, practice well.” 
Then he left. 

From that time and for the next three full years, without speaking to anybody, 
I practiced without interruption, devoting the early morning session and the late 
morning and afternoon sessions to the continuation of the state of tregché 
connected with guruyoga, while in the evening session I would practice mainly 
tsalung and yantra. 


Solitary Retreats 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD from Sala Karma Samten: 


During that time, Ugyen Tendzin had many intense experiences, and also a 
few visionary experiences! in which he saw his body all covered with hair. The 
Trokhe family had made a fur-lined sheepskin garment for him, but he 
exchanged it for the image of a deity that he asked to be carved in stone at 
Namdrag. 

One day he and one Tondrub went together to the top of Namdrag and wanted 
to boil water for tea, but there was no water. Then Ugyen Tendzin lifted a stone, 
and water gushed out, after which they made their tea. Later, that spring 
disappeared. 

Once, because of a dream, the desire to meet Dzogchen Pema Rigdzin arose in 
him. When Ugyen Tendzin expressed his wish to his father and his brother 
Sonam, they also showed an interest to go to Dzogchen monastery. Therefore, at 
the beginning of the second month of summer,? the three of them loaded three 
yaks and set off for Dzogchen. When they arrived in the presence of Dzogchen 
Pema Rigdzin, Ugyen Tendzin told him how he wished to go to the snow 
mountain retreat of Dzogchen monastery. But Pema Rigdzin replied, “Instead of 
going to the snow mountain retreat, I’d prefer that you go back to Adzom 
Drugpa.” 

So they returned to the Sengang village where the Trokhe family lived, and 
Ugyen Tendzin once again (1914) went into the meditation cave above Namdrag 
and practiced uninterruptedly for another three full years without speaking to 
anybody. He completed one hundred million Siddhi mantra recitations in 
connection with guruyoga. & 


Trial by the Chinese 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD directly from my uncle Togden Rinpoche: 


When I had completed six years of retreat in all (1917) on two different 
occasions, practicing in the meditation cave above Namdrag, I received a letter 
from Drugpa Rinpoche, which arrived via Tsenam. In it was written: “This year, 
you can come to Adzom Gar for the summer teachings.” 

According to this instruction, I ended my retreat in the first month of spring 
on the occasion of Losar, the Tibetan New Year (January 22, 1917), and went to 
visit my old father. I also gave to him, to my brothers Sonam and Trasam, and to 
my young sister Trashi Chétso, advice for their present and future lives. Then, 
after Losar, I crossed the Drichu River and went to visit the Norzang family in 
Geug.! There, according to their wishes, I gave a long-life initiation? and 
performed chéd and so on many times. This was the first time that I placed a 
torma? on someone’s head. 

Tsenam told me that he wanted to escort me to Adzom Gar, but I thought, It is 
better if I bear hardships for the sake of the teaching, and decided to go alone on 
foot. I wore a robe of soft red wool? of good quality and a hat of the same 
material that Tsenam had had sewn for me, and at the beginning of the second 
month of spring, I left Geug. 

In that period there was much turmoil between Chinese and Tibetans,” so that 
when I arrived at the Dotson bridge, I saw Chinese soldiers camping 
everywhere around it. Some of them came toward me, and after asking a few 
questions, they arrested me and took me to the military camp. They said many 
things, but since I did not know a single word of Chinese, we could not 
understand each other. They bound my hands and feet and put me in a corner of 
the camp for the night, guarded by soldiers who took turns. The following day, 


they brought me inside a military tent on the plain near the bridge, where the 
bearded Chinese commander asked me, through an interpreter, “Are you 
Tibetan?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I am Tibetan.” 

The chief laughed and said, “Right. You are a spy of the Tibetan army.” 

“I am not a spy. I am a hermit who lives at the Namdrag retreat near 
Kamthog,” I replied. 

The Chinese man raised his voice and said, “If you are Tibetan, as you say, 
how could you be a hermit at the Namdrag retreat near Kamthog? You are not a 
Khampa.Z Speak the truth.” Many Chinese soldiers who were present punched 
me everywhere. I tried to explain in so many ways, but they would not listen. 
Then the commander said, “If you are a Khampa, then why are you wearing a 
robe and hat of soft wool from central Tibet?” 

Although I told him the truth, the only effect this had was that I was beaten 
even more. At a certain point, the Chinese commander ordered something loudly 
to the soldiers, after which they took me out of the tent and bound me tightly 
with a rope to a bush a little way off on the plain. After a while, three Chinese 
soldiers pointed their guns at my stomach and shot many times. I visualized 
myself as Guru Tragpo® as big as a mountain, and not even one bullet hit my 
body. However, I rolled on the ground and pretended that I was dead. 

At dusk, the soldiers ordered some local people, “Remove this corpse from the 
ground.” Accordingly, they took me near the bridge, untied the rope that was 
binding me, stripped off my robe, hat, and boots, and threw me naked from the 
bridge into the river. I did not know how to swim, but I prayed fervently to 
Adzom Drugpa Rinpoche as nondual from Guru Rinpoche and held my breath in 
kumbhaka,? and after some time I reached the other shore of the river. That night 
I traveled naked and in hiding until I reached the confluence (of three rivers) at 
Tsezungdo.22 

Proceeding along, a little above Tsezungdo I saw the house of a family on the 
side of the road. I slowly headed toward it, and some dogs jumped up and ran in 
my direction. I recited the Siddhi mantra a few times, and as soon as I made an 
invocation that the dogs’ wrath be appeased and that they become friendly, they 
fell silent. When I approached the entrance of the house, a dog came and sniffed 
at me, then remained quiet. Outside the door hung a woman’s black dress that 
had been left out to dry after washing. I stole it, and putting it on, proceeded 
toward the Alo Gotse pass. After some time, day dawned. 

At one point, around that area, I saw the house of another family, and I went to 
beg food at their door, where I distinctly heard the moan of women crying inside. 


I waited for a little while, then an old woman arrived carrying a bowl full of 
tsampa, and she was still crying. 

“Amalag, what's wrong with you?” I asked. 

“My husband used to drink too much arak, and because of this we found 
him dead in his bed this morning. In our family we have a son who is a monk at 
Palpung monastery. Another son, who knows Chinese, went to work as a 
translator for the Chinese at the Dots6n bridge. My daughter and I don’t know 
what to do now.” 

“Amalag,” I reassured her, “I am a chéd practitioner. I was arrested by the 
Chinese soldiers at the Dotsin bridge and tortured. I was thrown into the river, 
and I had nothing left to wear. This morning, while on my way, I had to steal this 
woman's dress and wear it. PII help you bring your husband’s body to the 
charnel ground.” 

The woman was very pleased and let me inside the house. That day I carried 
her husband’s corpse to a small charnel ground in the vicinity. Since I did not 
know how to dispose of the body, I tied it to a peg on the ground without cutting 
it into pieces? and practiced chéd. Although I had no damaru,1® bell, and so on, 
after a while many vultures arrived and devoured everything, leaving only the 
bare bones. 

When I returned to their house, the old mother, who was called Karma Tso, 
and her daughter pleaded with me, “Please stay one more week in our house to 
perform the death rituals,” insisting that I accept. Therefore I had to promise that 
I would stay. Accordingly, every day, again and again, I would practice the chéd 
of the Laughter of the Dakinis, which was all that I knew. As a present, Karma 
Tso offered me all the clothes that had belonged to the deceased, but I took only 
a shirt, a red robe, and a pair of boots and gave back the remaining clothes, 
explaining to her, “Thank you. I don’t need any more than these clothes.” 

One day, around the end of the first week, the son who acted as translator for 
the Chinese army came back home and discovered that his father had died. He 
came to meet me, and as soon as he recognized me, he started to cry, and 
prostrated many times before me. He and his mother and sister insisted that I 
stay for a second week, and although I tried to explain to them that I had no 
time, they insisted so much and in such a way that I had to remain for the second 
week too. While I was staying there, the story of how I had been tortured by the 
Chinese soldiers without dying and how I was now with that family in the Alo 
valley spread everywhere. It also reached Tsenam, who one day arrived with a 
mount to escort me to Adzom Gar. 

Since two days were still left for me to complete the second week, I sent 


Tsenam to take the black dress that I had stolen back to its owners. During that 
time, the son who was a monk came back from Palpung and also performed a 
death ritual. 

As soon as the second week ended, together with Tsenam as an escort, I left 
for Palpung monastery. There we stayed three days, meeting the lamas residing 
in the monastery and paying a detailed visit to the three sacred representations 
of that place. Then I insisted that Tsenam return home, and I proceeded alone, 
passing through the main charnel grounds and sacred mountain places where 
Togden Rinpoche Pema Kundrol had previously been. After about a fortnight, I 
reached Adzom Gar. 


Back to Adzom Gar 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD from Sala Karma Samten: 


He thought, Adzom Drugpa will certainly know that I’m arriving, but (because 
of this thought), while on his way, Togden lost his food provisions. Moreover, 
when he arrived at Adzom Gar, he received many scoldings from the lama. 
Drugpa Rinpoche would address him, saying, “What a surprise! Matrul Lobzang 
is here,” calling Togden by the name of a certain Senbug Trulku! who was very 
famous at that time. Nevertheless, he would always drive Togden out of the 
initiation rows, and when Togden slowly crept back to receive the initiation in 
secret, he would say, “Look, Matrul is receiving the teaching by stealth.” 

In this way, a year and a half passed (1917-1918). Then the provisions 
brought by the Trokhe family ran out, and Ugyen Tendzin started begging. In 
this way, he spent two years (1919-1920) always with more or less the same 
quantity of tsampa in his bag. Thinking that it was difficult for him to receive the 
teachings, he decided to ask permission to leave, and went to see the lama. 

But Drugpa Rinpoche told one Lama Kari, “Throw a mat on the ground,” and 
gave Ugyen Tendzin a chéd initiation. He also gave him the formal authorization 
to keep the damaru for the chéd. The following day, Drugpa Rinpoche, in a 
peaceful mood, said, “When you arrived the first time, I dreamed that you told 
me, “You did not let me in,’ and I felt ashamed.” Then the lama gave him 
instructions on the nature of mind, and from that time onward he had no more 
difficulties. 


This is what I heard directly from my uncle Togden Rinpoche: 


When I met Drugpa Rinpoche, as soon as he saw me, he told me with 
unobstructed clairvoyance, “Oh! Trokhe Togden. How many problems did the 
two of us have when we couldn’t face those Chinese soldiers? Oh, my! If we 
hadn’t found that black woolen dress to wear at Tsezungdo, how embarrassing it 
would have been.” 

Then Drugpa Rinpoche asked me the story in detail, and when I told him all 
the events in minute detail, he was very pleased. The following day, Rinpoche 
made me tell once again, in front of his sons and daughter, the story of what the 
Chinese soldiers had done to me, and they were all immensely pleased. Then for 
two nights I related to Rinpoche my level of realization? in full detail, and he 
was very Satisfied. From that time onward he kindly gave me many profound 
teachings. 

About that time (1917), Drugpa Rinpoche was transmitting the Longsal Dorje 
Nyingpo cycle of teachings to a few of his students, and I also received it, thanks 
to his kindness. He also graciously repeated for me some of the teachings from 
this cycle that I had not had the chance to receive at the beginning. 

Then the summer teaching began, and Drugpa Rinpoche gave the vast and 
profound initiations and instructions of the Nyingthig Yazhi* to more than a 
hundred male and female students, both lay and religious, the chief of whom was 
the Trugu Togden Shakya Shri.2 In addition, Togden Shakya Shri generously 
transmitted his own mind treasures® and the Six Teachings according to the 
Drugpa KagyiiZ tradition. I also received them in their entirety. 

In the autumn, Drugpa Rinpoche kindly bestowed to a group of his students, 
the chief of whom was Nyagter Rinpoche,® the Kunzang Gongpa Sangthal.? 
During the winter holidays he gave the initiation and instructions of the Chetsiin 
Nyingthig, the vast and profound experiential instructions on the Chetsiin 
Nyingthig written by Rinpoche himself,!2 and the initiations and instructional 
reading transmissions"! of his own mind treasure The Secret Treasury of the 
Vajra of Luminous Clarity.12 Due to his benevolence, I also obtained them. 


Life as a Wandering Yogi 


IN THE YEAR OF THE METAL BIRD (1921), when I was thirty-four, the 
Lord Lama said to me, “Now, like Togden Pema Kundrol, go from place to place 
without a destination, applying the resolute yogic behavior,! and exert yourself 
in your practice and in benefiting others.” After he advised me thus, he gave me 
a complete set of instruments for the practice of chod, including the damaru. 
Accordingly, I set off with the decision to roam from place to place without a 
destination. 

At a certain point, I asked some local people, “What is this place?” I 
understood that I had reached a district called Trago. Another time, I asked 
others the same question, and they told me the place was Gyalrong. On still 
another occasion I was about to enquire in the same way, but I discovered that I 
had reached a country where we could not understand each other. From their 
way of dressing, I thought they were probably Mongolians. Then I traveled for a 
long distance and again I asked somebody, “What is this place?” and that person 
replied that it was Khyungpo. In any case, practicing chéd during my entire trip, 
I never had any problem in begging for food. 

I gradually arrived in central Tibet and paid a visit to the sacred places and 
shrines in the regions of Lhasa, Samye, and Lhodrag. Once again I traveled for 
many days without aim, and at the end I reached the regions of Puwo, 
Tsawarong, and Markham. Then I gradually returned to my country, went to the 
meditation cave of Sengchen Namdrag, and spent a few months there. During 
that period, every day many people, noble and common, started to come and 
visit me from all directions. As Drugpa Rinpoche had previously called me, they 
would all say, “Trokhe Togden, Trokhe Togden.” 

About that time I had a dream in which I saw very clearly Drugpa Rinpoche 
passing away from a rainbow-colored space together with a sound of cymbals. 
Because of this, I hurriedly set off for Adzom Gar, and in seven days I arrived 


there. 


Adzom Drugpa’s Final Instructions 


DRUGPA RINPOCHE WAS giving the initiations and instructions of the 
Namcho cycle! to a small number of his students, so I received the remaining 
sections. After this he generously bestowed on many important lamas and 
nobles, including Dzogchen Rinpoche, detailed instructions on the Dzogchen 
section of Sangye Lingpa’s Lama Gongdii,2 on the Dzogchen Pema Nyingthig 
by Pema Karpo,? and the Rigdzin Nyingthig by the Great Fifth Dalai Lama.4 
Thanks to his kindness, I also received them. 

Then, when the summer teaching began, because of my previous aspiration 
prayers, I again met Togden Rinpoche Pema Kundrol, who had arrived there. 
From him I also received some very profound upadeégas.2 During the summer 
teaching of that year, Drugpa Rinpoche kindly taught the Three Cycles of Self- 
liberation. Moreover, he transmitted many quintessential teachings, the likes of 
which he had never taught before. 

The day that these teachings ended, he gave the following advice: 


I have become old. I won’t live much longer. You, my students, don’t 
exchange the teaching for material things. Don’t corrupt the real meaning 
with words. If you succeed in applying the real meaning of the three lines 
that strike the essence? of the state of Samantabhadra, the students will be 
Dzogpa Chenpo, the dharma will be Dzogpa Chenpo, the teaching will be 
Dzogpa Chenpo, and everything will be Dzogpa Chenpo. If you are not 
connected to this principle, you will turn your back on the teaching. Still 
now we are in the degenerate age. The teaching does not manifest as before, 
therefore do not lose the essential meaning. 


To conclude the teachings, for some days we performed one hundred thousand 
ganapiijas from the Rigdzin Diipa.? On that occasion he gave each of his 


students abundant spiritual advice in such a way as to show that it would be 
difficult for him to meet with them again. He also gave many essential 
instructions to me. He presented me with a red and white striped shawl that 
belonged to him along with a vajra and a bell,!0 and said, “We will meet again 
and again.” 

“What shall I do now?” I asked my precious guru. 

He responded, “Wander without a fixed destination, apply practice without 
limitations, and real understanding will arise beyond a fixed concept.” 

“What is the best way for me to purify the body obscurations?” I asked again. 

“Do eleven million prostrations.” + 

This was the last advice that I received from him. I left and went back to my 
meditation cave at Sengchen Namdrag, where I diligently devoted myself to the 
practice of guruyoga. One day, Tsenam arrived to deliver a letter to me he had 
received from Lhundrub Tso, saying that Drugpa Rinpoche had passed away on 
the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month of the year of the Wood Mouse 
(November 21, 1924).2 Immediately Tsenam and I set off for Adzom Gar, 
traveling day and night without interruption. When we arrived, we paid homage 
to the bodily remains and also prayed and expressed our aspirations. We paid a 
visit to his son Agyur Rinpoche’ and expressed good wishes and aspirations. 
Then we went back to Geug together with the yogini Lhundrub Tso, Tsenam’s 
mother. 


Years of Retreats and Wandering with Pema Kundrol 


IT IS VERY STRANGE, but during that period, the local people that wanted 
to meet me, the “Trokhe Togden,” increased day by day. However, I did not 
know what to do for them. Thinking that staying there would increase the 
obstacles of the eight worldly concerns,! I wandered without a destination for 
some months. At the end, one night at midnight I arrived at the house of the 
Norzang family. They promised not to tell anyone that I had arrived, so I stayed 
there more than twenty days. Then one day, in the very early morning, the yogini 
Lhundrub Tso and I set off to Tsarashab with the help of her son Tsenam. For 
more than three full years (1924—1926) I had a very quiet time. 

In that period, to satisfy the wishes of the householders of the Norzang and 
Ngona? families, I secretly gave the complete initiation and instructions of the 
Chetsiin Nyingthig to a small group of people in the Norzang house, with the 
assistance of Khenpo Penam from Ewam monastery.2 However, when these were 
about to end, many lay and religious people started to arrive from all directions 
to meet me. 

As soon as the initiation and instruction ended, I ran away, and for some 
months I wandered as a beggar in the regions of Kuse, Poli, Sanyen, and 
Nyagrong. Finally, I went to the meditation cave of Drinyendong? and remained 
in strict retreat for seven years (1926—1932). During that period the Pomkha 
family provided all that was necessary for my sustenance. I exerted myself in the 
essence of the practice, and in the mornings and evenings, remembering the 
advice of my lama, I would do so many prostrations that the Pomkha? family had 
to make cypress prostration boards for the third time, since I had worn holes in 
the two previous ones. 

In the last month of autumn of the year of the Water Monkey (October 1932), 
my kind father suddenly died in the Trokhe house, and I went there to perform 


the death rituals from the first week. After a few days many people started to 
arrive from every direction to see me, so I left for the meditation cave at the top 
of Sengchen Namdrag and started a strict retreat. In the meantime I performed 
daily for forty-nine days the Changchog (Ritual for the Dead) from the 
Thugchen Dugngal Rangdrol® cycle for my kind father, together with two monks 
from Namdrag. 

I stayed three years without interruption in strict retreat in that meditation cave 
(1932-1935), practicing essential upadesas. When I was about to complete the 
third year in the cave, one day Togden Rinpoche Pema Kundrol arrived. He put 
up a chéd tent and stayed there for more than twenty days, during which time he 
instructed me in detail on the Union of the Sun and Moon Yantra.” In this way I 
was able to deepen the knowledge of the main yantras that I had previously 
learned in a rudimentary way. 

During that time, the yogini Lhundrub Tso, mother of Tsenam, came from 
Geug to see me. She advised us, “If you and Togden Rinpoche Pema Kundrol go 
to Tsarashab, it will be more convenient and quiet, and it will be easier for you to 
practice tsalung and yantras.” So the three of us secretly went to Tsarashab, 
where I had the opportunity of staying with Togden Rinpoche for almost one 
year practicing yantra (1935-1936). Then one day, Togden Rinpoche said, 
“Well! You’ve definitely learned yantra well. Now I’m going to wander from 
place to place without any destination.” 

“Please take me with you,” I pleaded. 

“If you are sure that you want to come with me, you can accompany me for 
only one year at the longest. If you stay longer, we will both have obstacles for 
our dharma path,” he replied. 

I promised to do so, and at the beginning of the first month of summer (April 
1936), we started from Tsarashab without letting anybody know. Then, while 
begging for food on our way, we traveled through Palyul, Kathog,? Sanyen, 
Nyakhog, Lithang, and Jangyul, visiting holy places and sacred objects and 
passing through powerful sites. After about two months, we reached the holy 
place of Kangri Karpo.? Here there were a few meditation caves, some big and 
some small, with which he was very familiar, so we did various practices in them 
for more than a month. 

Then once again we passed through many places in Gya Jang,!! where they 
spoke different dialects, until we reached the region of Markham. From there we 
gradually proceeded to Puwo and Kongpo, begging for food, visiting sacred 
places and objects, and passing through powerful sites, so that after three months 
we reached the border of Dzayul. In a few days we arrived at the famous sacred 


place of Tsarita. We circumambulated the mountain, and for more than one 
month we practiced in many meditation caves of different sizes related to that 
sacred place. 

Then once again we passed through Kongpo, Puwo, Markham, Tsawagang, 
and Konjo, begging for food, visiting sacred places and objects, and passing 
through powerful sites, so that more than three and a half months had passed 
before we arrived at Samdrub Zhung in Konjo. 

One evening, after we had practiced chéd in a charnel ground of that region, 
Togden Rinpoche (Pema Kundrol) told me, “The time for us to travel together 
has almost ended. Now go back to Namdrag or Tsarashab, whichever you like, 
and practice well. I will roam from place to place without a destination. Stay 
well.” And he left. From that time, I did not hear any more about the places he 


went to stay and so on. That was the last time I met Togden Rinpoche in this life. 


10 


Birth of Chögyal Namkhai Norbu 


FROM THERE, passing through Nyagshi and Jomda, I reached the Namdrag 
retreat. Then I went to the Trokhe family to meet briefly with my relatives. They 
told me that the yogini mother of Tsenam, who was in Geug, was not in good 
health. The next day I went by boat from Shena to Geug, where I found 
Lhundrub Tso very ill. I stayed some days, giving long-life initiations in the 
mornings and practicing chéd in the evenings for her, and after a few days her 
condition improved. According to the wishes of Lhundrub Tso and her son 
Tsenam, I went right away to Tsarashab and started a strict retreat (1937). 

The following year I had a dream in which I met my lama, Drugpa Rinpoche, 
in the house of the Norzang family. Out of respect I prostrated three times in 
front of him, and each time he became smaller and smaller, after which he 
vanished into Yeshe Chodron. Since I dreamed all this very clearly, I thought 
maybe this could mean that I would have the good fortune to meet Drugpa 
Rinpoche again. 

On the ninth day of the tenth month (December 1, 1938) Tsenam called on 
me. “Yeshe Chodron is expecting a child who should be born in the next few 
days. Drolma Lama: said, according to his dream, that this time it will surely be 
a boy.2 For this occasion, please come and stay with us for some days,” he 
pleaded. 

“Surely I will,” I answered Tsenam. “I want to come to your house for the 
boy’s birth ceremony. Reflecting on a dream I had, I think that this boy could be 
the rebirth of Drugpa Rinpoche.” 

Tsenam was very happy. We set off right away from Tsarashab, and in the 
evening, at dusk, we arrived at the barn of the Norzang family at Kome.2 Drolma 
Lama was making preparations for the ganapija to be held the next day, which 
was the tenth day (of the lunar month). The following day (December 2), at 
dawn, Yeshe Chödrön gave birth without pain to Namkhai Norbu. As a sign of 


his birth, we all clearly saw a briar rose blossom with beautiful flowers. 

Understanding this boy to be the rebirth of Lama Drugpa Rinpoche,‘ I 
immediately presented him with the striped shawl and the vajra and bell that the 
Lord Lama had entrusted to me. The infant’s parents had given him the name 
Namkhai Norbu (Jewel of Space), and I simply added Drodul (Tamer of Beings), 
so that his name became Drodul Namkhai Norbu. if 
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Invitation from the King of Derge 


KNOWING THAT I was staying either at Tsarashab or at Köme in the 
Norzang’s family barn, all the people from Geug and the neighboring areas 
arrived to see me. Because of the turmoil that they created, I secretly went to the 
Kardzong Ritro cave at Sengchen Namdrag and started a strict retreat. There I 
was able to stay in peace for some months.+ 

At the end (1939) of the retreat, an envoy arrived from the Derge royal palace? 
with an invitation from the king, Tsewang Diiddul.? Since I could not refuse the 
request and reply that I did not want to go, I had no choice but to follow the 
envoy to the royal palace. They prepared a monk’s pleasant house for me very 
close to the palace, and every day I had to go to the palace to perform chéd for 
the king and ministers, and sometimes also to give instructions on the nature of 
mind. In this place the interference of the demon of the eight worldly concerns 
was very strong, and I could not bear to be there for long. A few times I asked 
the king for permission to leave and go to a retreat place, but he would say again 
and again, “Please stay here for at least three years.” 

Therefore I completely lost hope of being granted permission to leave. After a 
year and a half (until the middle of 1940), one night I ran away. From Rabten? I 
crossed the Drichu River by boat and entered a forest in the upper part of that 
valley. There I remained practicing near some big pine trees, while nourishing 
myself on chiilen? pills. One day a young hunter from that area appeared. Seeing 
that I had no provisions, he was very surprised. Showing his amazement at how I 
could survive in a place with nothing to eat, he asked me, “How long have you 
been here?” 

“Tve been here about twenty-six or twenty-seven days. I’m not sure,” I 
replied. 

“How do you manage to live without any food?” 


“T practice dharma,” I said. 

“Well,” he concluded, “you must be a good practitioner. This is amazing! 
However, if you stay a long time without eating, you’ ll die.” 

Then it appeared he was thinking something over for some time. After a 
while, the hunter said, “Now, isn’t it better if you eat some food, whatever it 
might be?” 

“Tf there is any, of course it’s better,” I replied. 

“My house is not so far from here. Come to my house, and Pll definitely give 
you some food provisions,” he said. 

“Thank you so much,” I replied, and went with him. 

When we arrived at his house, he gave me a good milk soup. His name was 
Tradon. 

Then he told me, “Tonight, stay here and rest in our house. Tomorrow TIl take 
you to a rocky mountain in the upper part of this forest where I'd like to show 
you some caves.” 

That night I slept there, comfortable and relaxed. The following day, that man 
took a bag full of tsampa and escorted me to an excellent cave. I cannot say 
whether that cave had ever been used for meditation, but it was the nicest cave I 
had ever resided in. The hunter, Tradon, and another of his relatives took turns in 
bringing me curd, butter, and tsampa, again and again. 

After we had become more acguainted with one another, I explained to Tradin 
how negative it was to be a hunter and also how it would cause bad fortune in 
this very life. As a result, he promised that from that moment on he would stop 
hunting. I remained more than a year practicing in that place (until the middle of 
1941). 

About that time the king of Derge discovered where I was and once again sent 
an envoy to invite me to the palace. I told the envoy, “I will definitely not go to 
the palace, even if you have to kill me,” and I did not follow him. After a few 
days an important messenger arrived and delivered me a letter from the king 
himself, which read: 


Togden Rinpoche, if you have no wish to come to the palace, that’s fine. 
However, if you stay where you are, it will be very difficult for us, the king 
and his ministers, to visit you. Therefore, please go to the meditation cave 
of Drinyendong, where you have already stayed for many years. 


I sent the reply, “If I’m allowed to do a strict retreat in the meditation cave of 
Drinyendong, Pll go.” After about two weeks, two men arrived to escort me to 
the meditation cave of Drinyendong, so I moved there. From that time on, and 


until the king of Derge passed away (end of 1942), I stayed in that cave. Except 
for the king of Derge and several of his attendants that I met a few times, some 
nobles from Derge who came on occasion, the nobles Changlochen® and 
NgaphoZ from the Tibetan government who were on a visit to the Derge 
government with a small retinue, as well as a handful of relatives like Tsenam, I 
remained in strict retreat without having any contact with people, whether local 
or from other regions. 


I remember my father telling me about Ngaphé meeting Togden.® At that time 
Ngapho was already a minister of the Tibetan government, an important figure. 
He had probably been assigned a special task in Derge, so he arrived in Chamdo. 
While in Chamdo, he expressed his wish to the government of Derge to visit all 
the important monasteries and sacred places of the area. The Derge government 
agreed and welcomed him with great ceremony, providing all the necessities for 
his trip. 

I do not know who informed him about Togden, but it must have been 
Changlochen, who was also a minister from a prominent aristocratic family of 
Lhasa, and who had been residing for years at Kamthog as representative of the 
Tibetan government.2 Ngaphé wanted to visit Togden too, and when he asked 
the Derge government about it, my father was assigned this task, both because he 
had a close relationship with Togden and also because he knew how to get to 
Drinyendong. 

Once Ngapho arrived there with his entourage from Lhasa, they saw from a 
distance that Togden was sitting inside the cave with a leopard at his side. 
Frightened by this sight, they did not have the courage to proceed, while Togden 
shouted from the other side, “Come ahead. Don’t worry, this leopard is a pet. 
He’s always around; he’s my friend, we just eat together.”!2 Nevertheless, 
Ngapho and his entourage did not have the courage to move, and remained there 
for a while without knowing what to do. At a certain point, Togden, seeing the 
situation, told the leopard to go away, which he did by moving from the back of 
the cave. 

When they came closer, Ngaphi started to offer prostrations, but Togden said, 
“Oh, I’m sorry. You, an important minister of the Tibetan government, will get 
the nice silk clothes you are wearing all dirty in this dust. I don’t even have a 
mat to spread on the floor. I’m so sorry.” 

After some time, Ngaphö asked to be left alone with Togden, and he received 
personal advice and spiritual teachings. 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


View of Adzom Gar. 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell Angelo) 


Adzom Gar, the house of Adzom Drugpa with stupas of the great master and his 
son Gyurme Dorje. 


Tsrashi Tungkar, the Auspicious Spiraling White Conch Shell, retreat place of 
Adzom Drugpa. 
(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 


Sengchen Namdrag: ruins of the old monastery. 


[Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


View from Sengchen Namdrag toward the Yangtse river and Geug. 
(photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 


Retreat hut at the top of Sengchen Namdrag. 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 


Sengchen Namdrag, the Padma meditation cave where Chogyal Namkhai Norbu 
spent six months in retreat in 1952-53. 
(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 


Tsarashab, near Geug, where Togden spent many years in retreat. 
(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 


courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


[Phote 


Tsarashab: the wooden hut where Chégyal Namkhai Norbu stayed as a child in 
1943. 


Eastern Tibet: the area around Derge where most of the narrated events took 
place. 
(Courtesy of Fulvio Ferrari) 
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[Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo 


A rare picture of the King of Derge, Tsewang Diiddul (1916—1942). 


[Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


Ruins of Chagi Tobden’s house in Lharigar, Yilhung, where Togden Ugyen 
Tendzin spent the last nine years of his life before his confinement by the activist 
forces in an old nomad winter barn. 


Sala Karma Samten. 


Adzom Drugpa. 


(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell'Angelo) 


(Painting by Nigel Wellings 


(Sculptor: Piero Bonacina, photo courtesy of Libero Camiel) 


Statue of Adzom Drugpa consecrated by Chégyal Namkhai Norbu in 2009, at 
Merigar, Dzogchen Community, Italy. 


(Appa v9 Aq Supurea 


Togden Ugyen Tendzin. 


Chogyal Namkhai Norbu and Sala Karma Samten in Boudhnath, Nepal, 1988. 
(Photo courtesy of Andrea dell’ Angelo) 
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Showing Miraculous Powers 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD from Sala Karma Samten: 


While Togden was staying at the cave of Drinyendong, he wore a hole in a 
prostration board by using it so much. The board was then kept by one Nedo 
Gyatso. Then he wore out another one in the same way. 

One day, lightning struck Kamge Nyendrag, a monk from Rabten who was 
with Ugyen Tendzin at that time, and it almost killed him. Immediately, Togden 
wrapped the lightning bolt in his robe and hurled it far away (from the black 
yak-hair tent in which they were staying). Another time, when a hunter was 
shooting at wild animals, Togden cried out, “Ouch! Ouch!” and the bullet veered 
toward him instead. When a leopard was killing the livestock of the Pomkha 
family, Togden captured the leopard and chained it up like a dog. Afterward, 
when Togden was staying at Kogo, the place where the Pomkha family lived, he 
knew that two thieves were going to come, so he hid behind the retreat house. 
First of all, the thieves ate, and then, when they were about to leave with the 
ritual objects, he caught them. That night they stayed together. The following 
day he gave them food and let them go. 

Since he had unobstructed clairvoyance, he was aware of all the evil thoughts 
people were having. Disturbed by them, he drank the urine of a widow on 
purpose and lost this clarity. 

Some people who were collecting firewood for the one hundred million 
recitations of the Mani mantra? were assisted by Togden during the day. On one 
occasion, the lama said, “I can help you collect wood,” and he lifted the trunk of 
a big dry tree that would have needed three men to carry it. It is said that when 
he put it down on the ground, the trunk moved into place by itself, whereas 
levering was usually done with the help of wooden poles. 


When Tondrub Lhamo, a niece of the lama, came to bring him provisions, the 
lama prepared the water for cooking and said, “Pour half of it in the pot.” Then 
he put much firewood beneath it, and ordered: “Fire, light up!” and immediately 
the fire started, and the water boiled. At the end, the clay pot was full of soup to 
the brim. She told all this directly to me, Sala.2 8 
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Practicing and Teaching 


THIS IS WHAT I HEARD directly from my uncle Togden: 


In the year of the male Water Horse, after the king died,! the yogint Lhundrub 
Tso and her son Tsenam, thinking that I had become old and that it would have 
been uncomfortable for me to remain in the meditation cave at Drinyendong, 
expressed the wish that I move for some time to Tsarashab to continue my 
retreat, so that the people of the Norzang family could assist me more easily. 
According to their wishes, I went to Tsarashab and started a strict retreat there. 

In the summer of 1943, when I was four and a half years old, my uncle 
Togden was doing a personal retreat at Tsarashab.2 His shelter was situated 
halfway up a steep cliff, and there were two long ladders to climb in order to 
reach it. My tutor had started a retreat in another part of the sacred mountain, so 
he left me with Togden for some time. There were two caves, one in which 
Togden was living, and a bigger one that served as a storeroom, where I slept. In 
the daytime I had to memorize texts, but most of the time I felt bored, since there 
was nothing else to do. Togden sometimes would do yantra yoga, sometimes just 
sit in position and do meditation outside. When he was sitting outside I could 
enjoy myself a little, but when he practiced inside I could not do anything, and 
remained in my small wooden hut under the rock. Sometimes when he was 
sitting naked outdoors, doing meditation, I would creep slowly from behind and 
pinch him on his back. Then he'd say, “What's that?” and I would run away a 
little. 

The cave where I was sleeping had a small window, and sometimes at night a 
kind of wildcat? would enter and jump on my bed in order to get to where food 
was stored. I was afraid and did not move, although the animal would simply eat 
and go away. This repeated itself many times every night. 


I asked Togden, “Animals are entering my room and eating our food at night. 
What can we do?” 

“Don’t worry,” he assured me. “These animals don’t create any problems. You 
shouldn’t be afraid, and we have plenty of food.” He added, “We have so much 
food, what could we do with it? We’d never be able to eat it all.” 

In fact, many people from the country were bringing supplies like cheese and 
curd every two days, especially from my house. 


This is what I heard directly from my uncle Togden: 


In the year of the Water Sheep, at the end of the first month of autumn 
(September 1943), since the people of Geug wanted to perform the eight-limbed 
fasting? for the benefit of the country, I agreed to their wishes and completed it. 
Then, following the wishes of the people and the monks of Namdrag, once again 
I went to Sengchen Namdrag, where I stayed in seclusion in the newly built 
retreat place called Doring Gang.? 

In the year of the Wood Bird, in the middle of the second month of summer 
(June 1945), to satisfy the request of the yogini Lhundrub Tso and her son 
Tsenam, I went to the house of the Norzang family in Geug. There, with the 
assistance of Khenpo Penam from Ewam monastery, until the full moon day of 
the first month of autumn, I gave the complete initiations and instructions of the 
Longchen Nyingthig to the yogini Lhundrub Tso; Tsenam and Yeshe Chodrin 
and two of their daughters; to the members of the family of the mother, Yeshe 
Chédrén; to two monks from Ewam monastery; and others, taking care that the 
number of people present would not be more than twenty-one. Then I went 
back to Doring Gang and stayed in strict retreat. 

In the year of the Water Dragon (1952), when it had become difficult for me to 
travel around because of my age and the changing times, which had created a 
situation similar to the intermediate state between death and rebirth, the chief 
Chago Tobden of the LhariZ family invited me to Lharigar in Yilhung. Since I 
had a strong samaya® connection with him, I accepted his invitation to satisfy his 
request, and I went there. He had built a room for me on the top of the Lhari 
palace. It was very quiet, just like a retreat place, and he asked me to stay there 
in retreat. As the proverb says, “Where one finds a warm bed, one falls asleep”: I 
stayed there comfortably and devoted myself to my practice as much as I could. 
At times I also gave instructions on the nature of mind and other teachings to 
faithful students. i 
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Last Years and Realization of the Rainbow Body 


IN THE LAST MONTH of summer of the year of the male Wood Horse (July 
1954), I, Chogyal Namkhai Norbu, had the occasion to stay for about three 
weeks with my uncle Togden Rinpoche. It was during this period that I asked 
questions and took notes on all the events that I have reported here as they were 
told to me directly by him.4 

During the time of transformation and reforms of the revolution, Togden 
Ugyen Tendzin Rinpoche remained at the top of the Lhari palace as before, but 
when the activists? of the revolution confiscated the palace and its land, there 
was no more hope for Togden to stay there. Many activists suggested that he be 
taken to Derge county to be accused and publicly condemned. Fortunately there 
was a person from that area called Tsedon, who was the most powerful of the 
functionaries of the region, who knew Togden. Previously, when his old father 
and then his mother had died, he had asked Togden Rinpoche to do some 
practice to help them, and he himself also had faith in him. 

Pretending that he did not know him, he told the activists, “Isn't it better if we 
shut this old man up for some time in an old nomads’ winter barn, just like a 
prisoner, and not allow him to go anywhere?” He asked this specifically of the 
two other supervisors who were working with him. They agreed to Tsedon's 
proposal and took Togden from the Lhari palace to an old nomads’ winter barn 
not far from there, where he was locked up as if in a prison for maybe more than 
a year. Mainly Tsedin, and also other officers and local administrators, would 
take turns every week to go there for inspection. Most of the time Tsed6n 
managed to go there alone, so that he could secretly bring small quantities of 
tsampa and cheese to Togden. 

One day Tsedin went to inspect Togden’s conditions together with an 
assistant, but when they knocked at the door of the barn, nobody answered. 
Tsed6n’s assistant said, “It seems this old man has escaped somewhere. If he 


really has, we’ll be in trouble.” They broke down the door, and it fell into the 
barn. 

When they went into the room where Togden slept, they saw his sheepskin 
robe sitting upright as if wrapped around a human body. They looked inside the 
sheepskin robe and saw Togden’s dead body sitting up straight, the size of a 
three-or four-year-old child. This happened at the end of the last month of winter 
in the year of the female Metal Bull (February 1962), in the mewa year 3878. 

Tsedon clearly understood that Togden Rinpoche was in the process of 
realizing the rainbow body, but he did not say anything to his assistant. They 
immediately went back to the local district office and related in detail to the 
other officers what had happened. “How could something like that happen?” a 
Chinese officer who was present burst out. But nobody replied. 

Tsedon said, “Superstitious people of the old society, when this happened, 
usually called it a rainbow body, but I am actually not sure what it is. In any 
case, we should report it right away to the Derge county office.” 

The assistant who had discovered Togden’s body with Tsedin, accompanied 
by another aide, immediately went to Derge county headquarters to relate what 
had happened. The local district? office of Yilhung sent some activists to take 
turns guarding the barn day and night. Tsedon's faith and devotion grew even 
more, and he thought that since he was the one who had proposed to keep 
Togden in the barn, the central government would surely make trouble for him. 
So that night he ran away. 

Over a year and a half later he reached Nepal. Then, after another six months 
or so, he discovered that Togden’s nephew and student, Sala Karma Samten 
Rinpoche, was staying in retreat at Asura.2 Tsed6n went to see him and told him 
in detail how he had seen Togden Ugyen Tendzin’s small body in what had 
probably become a rainbow body. 

After some months Sala Rinpoche wrote me a letter in which he affirmed, 
“Togden Rinpoche has passed away. I have heard definite news that he left only 
a small body, so it is most likely that he has realized the rainbow body.” 
Subsequently I received another letter in which he wrote in detail Tsedon's story 
and how he had heard from him the news of Togden Rinpoche’s passing. From 
this letter I have extracted all the information reported here about Togden’s 
death. 

Starting in the year of the Water Dog (1982), mewa year 3899, I, Namkhai 
Norbu, went many times to Tibet. During these occasions I met many people 
who knew precisely how Togden Rinpoche had passed away. Some faithful 
Khampas from Derge had also obtained a few of Togden Rinpoche’s toenails, of 


which they offered a small quantity to me. 

According to what they told me, when the officers of the Derge local district 
of Yilhung reported to Derge county headquarters, the chief of the county had 
gone to Tartsendo and had not yet come back, so they had to wait for a few days. 
As soon as the head of the Communist party returned to Derge county, many 
officials, including him, as well as the chief of police, the chief of the district 
government, and so on, went to inspect the barn near Lhari at Yilhung. When 
they looked inside, Togden Rinpoche’s sheepskin robe was still standing upright. 
They saw quite clearly that nothing was left except Togden Rinpoche’s hair and 
the nails of his hands and feet. 

The party head then said, “The office of the Communist party must take 
possession of this old man’s clothes and everything else that is left. We have to 
report this strange event to the Communist central committee in Beijing and 
make a thorough investigation.” 

This is all he said, without having an idea of what had happened. In any case, 
the fact that Togden Rinpoche realized the rainbow body of light has since been 
clearly acknowledged by Chinese and Tibetan officers, and by most of the local 
people. 


A LA LA E MA HO! MARVELOUS! WONDERFUL! 


I, Chögyal Namkhai Norbu, one who travels around the world, and who 
was Togden Rinpoche’s nephew and student, wrote this short biography. It 
was completed at Tashigar Norte, one of the main seats of the Dzogchen 
Community in South America, on the twenty-first day of the tenth month of 
the year of the Rabne Wood Monkey (December 2, 2004), mewa year 3921. 
Virtue! 


APPENDIX A 


The Life of Adzom Drugpa 
by Lhundrub Tso 


Translator’s note: The Hook! of Blessing and Compassion: An Invocation 
Recalling Briefly the Life and Liberation of the Drugchen Drodul Pawo Dorje, 
My Loving Supreme Guru? is a short biography of the great master Adzom 
Drugpa Drodul Pawo Dorje (1842-1924). Written in verse in the form of an 
invocation, it was composed by Lhundrub Tso (1864-1946), the paternal 
grandmother of Chögyal Namkhai Norbu. All the extant writings of this yogini 
were collected by her granddaughter Jamyang Chodron in The Precious 
Necklace, Selected Writings of the Aged Yogini Kunzang Chéying Tso.2 Further 
accounts of the life of Adzom Drugpa can be found in other sources, both 
Tibetan and Western.4 


THE HOOK OF BLESSING AND COMPASSION 


An Invocation Recalling Briefly the Life and Liberation of the Drugchen 
Drodul Pawo Dorje, My Loving Supreme Guru 


MARVELOUS! 


To the Dharmakaya Infinite Vision (Amitabha), 

To the Sambhogakaya Great Compassion (Avalokitesvara), 

To the Nirmanakaya Lotus Necklace of Skulls (Padmasambhava), 
To you, Master, who are the union of the three kayas? 

I pray: 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In the center of Dridza® in Kham, 

In the lower part of the region called Khrom, essence of the Garuda,Z 
In the area that manifests the characters a and dzam,8 

You had a marvelous birth: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In the year of the Water Tiger in the fourteenth rabjung cycle,” 


On the fifteenth day of the sixth month, 

In the time of the tiger in the early morning, 
You manifested the mandala of the physical body: 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


The yogin Namkha, nephew of 

Dzatrul Nampar Gyalwa,2 

And Yeshe Dronma, daughter of a terton£ 
Were your parents: 


To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


A great heat arose in the countryside, 

And as many flowers burst into bloom, 

The light of dawn 

Totally permeated the inside of your house: 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Seven days after your birth, 

All the neighbors heard you chant several times in a clear voice 
The six-syllable mantrat? 

Of the Noble One (Avalokitesvara): 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Your father, Namkhai Dorje 

Performed the rites of purification and long life for you, 
And then gave you the name 

Kunzang Rangdrol Dorje: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When you were three years old, 

You narrated clearly the life 

Of the omniscient Pema Karpo,- 

Declaring yourself to be his emanation: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When you were almost seven, 
The great being Yeshe Dorje:? 
Accepted you as his student 


And gave you the name Drodul Pawo Dorje:12 
To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


There you were crowned and acclaimed 

As the sole protector for maintaining, continuing, and developing 
The direct transmission of the three series of Dzogchen, 

The teaching of the Mind of Samantabhadra:! 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When you were nine years old, 

Many masters and reincarnations of eastern Tibet, 

First among them Jamgon Khyentse,24 

Praised you as an emanation of the Drugchen (Pema Karpo): 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When you were thirteen, 

Dorje Zijid Tsal2? 

Entrusted you with the profound teaching 

Of the Chetsiin Nyingthig:4 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Pema Diiddul Tsal-2 
Bestowed upon you the empowerment of the energy of instant presence,26 


And the moment you received the direct transmission of the primordial 
state 


Your knowledge from past lives reawakened completely: 
To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When the three incomparable Jamgons-Z 


Entrusted you with the profound seal of maturation and of liberation,2? 
The door of the secret treasures of the mind 

Spontaneously sprang open for you: 

To you I pray, 


Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Thorough understanding of the state of knowledge 

Of the supreme scholar Mipham Namgyal, 

Of the great siddha Shakya Shri, 

And of other masters of diverse traditions also arose in you: 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


While you were practicing the ganapiija of the Three Roots2? 
In the Turquoise Hall at Samye, 

Guru Dewa Chenpo-! 

Accepted you as his disciple and gave you advice: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In the temple of Vajrasattva at Ralung,2 

As you began to transmit the teaching of the Ronyom,2 
The protector Shingkyong?? appeared to you in human form 
And gave you the key? to the terma of Vajrasattva: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


While you were maintaining the view of Dzogchen 

In the residences of Longchenpa and of Jigme Lingpa, 

Several times you actually met them, 

And their advice brought you to a final understanding of the teaching: 
To you I pray, 


Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


After practicing three years in retreat, 

At Trashi Tungkar Khyilwa,Z 

You completely opened the seal 

Of The Secret Treasury of the Vajra of Luminous Clarity:2? 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When the darkness of the conflict between Chinese and Tibetans 
Was about to obscure Eastern Tibet,22 

The compassionate rays of your power 

Made the light of benefit and happiness reappear: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When the lotus garden of Derge 

Was threatened by the frost of negative conditions, 
Arousing the clouds of your spiritual energy, 

You caused the nectar of prosperity to flow: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Like bees enticed by nectar, 

Numberless students, Tibetan and Chinese, 
Swarmed from every direction, 

And you accepted them with love: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In a pause during the Great Exorcism of Negative Times, 


Dorje Trol64 actually appeared to you, 
And after opening the seal of the treasure of secret teachings, 
Bestowed on you great power and spiritual energy: 


To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


While you were performing the lower rite of liberating destruction®? of 
Trol6, 


Before all those present, 

The linga effigy groaned in pain 

And blood flowed from its mouth: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Once during a drubchen® of Vajrasattva, 
You caused everyone to see 


Y 
A blue character 3 (hum) brilliant with five-colored rays 
In a white cloud in the sky: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


While you were transmitting the teachings of Lama 

Yangtig? 

To me and other students, 

You pointed your index finger skyward in the threatening gesture? 
And caused the character SY (a), white and luminous, to appear: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When you conferred the initiation of Takhyung 

BarwaZ 

On Trokhe Ugyen Tendzin 

Who had been possessed by the negative forces of insanity,“2 

You caused spiritual energy and a resolute behavior to be born in him: 


To you I pray, 


Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


When the young Tsewang Namgyal“? 

Was struck by paralysis provoked by a curse,22 
You performed the rite that liberates from curses 
And in that very moment returned him to health: 
To you I pray, 


Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In your dharma residence (Adzom Gar) primarily 
And in other special places, 
You repaired, built, and protected countless exemplars 


Of the three representations! of the Three Roots and of the Victorious 
Ones: 


To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Transmitting four times? 


The initiations and instructions of the kama (oral) tradition? of the three 
series (of Dzogchen) 

Together with their supplementary upadesas, 

You nurtured your students: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Transmitting eight times? 


The Nyingthig Yazhi2 cycle of teachings, 
You helped mature and liberate 

Innumerable fortunate students: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In particular, you transmitted thirty-eight times% 


The Longchen Nyingthig cycle, 


Principal among the teachings you gave in the summer, 
Thus allowing your students to attain liberation: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


And through you arose a countless number 

Of masters and holders of the teaching from diverse traditions, 

Such as Gyurme (Dorje) and your other children, and your spiritual sons 
Such as the first and second emanations of Khyentse:2? 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


By means of the three wheels of study, contemplation, and activity? 
You increased the happiness and the benefits 

For the teaching and beings in a measure that cannot be calculated, 
Completely beyond any definition: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Summoning your beloved student 

Togden Ugyen Tendzin, 

You predicted in a clear way 

That soon you would pass into nirvana: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Fortunate students from diverse directions 

Gathered around you in great numbers, 

And for more than three months 

You imparted profound oral teachings and u padesas: 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Specifically affirming the necessity of the ganapuja 


For purifying the samaya®2 between master and students, 

Every day for three weeks you performed (with us) 

The ganapija of Vajrasattva together with the confession (of mistakes): 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Manifesting for three weeks 

The signs of bodily illness, 

Each day you exhorted your students 

To (witness the truth of) impermanence: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


And you promised and predicted, 

“Even if for a while I repose in the peaceful state, 
Soon my emanation will appear 

In order to teach fortunate beings:” 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


On the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month 

Of the year of the male Wood Dog,& in the afternoon, 
You assumed the position of Vajrasattva 

And pronouncing hik,® passed into nirvana: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


In that moment in the pure space of the sky, 

Rainbow clouds amassed in the form of ceremonial parasols, 
While you showered us with a delicate snow 

Of white lotus blossoms: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


For three weeks 
You remained motionless in samadhi; 
Then you left a body that was the size of an eight-year-old boy 


tê? in the human world: 


As a spiritual suppor 
To you I pray, 


Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Hundreds of lamas and reincarnations of different traditions 
Gathered from every direction, 

And when they carried your body to the cremation grounds, 
Thunder rolled three times: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


And they all saw clearly 


That the sky was filled with rainbows, 
Y 


That among flames five-colored 3 (hum) were appearing, 


Y 
And that even the smoke took the form of 3 g 
To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


The bones and ashes of your body 

Were blazing with five-colored light, 

And more than three thousand relics appeared, 
Small as mustard seeds: 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Even if now, my Lord, you are resting in nirvana, 
From time to time you appear in dreams 

To me and other fortunate students, 

To clarify our doubts on profound, important points: 


To you I pray, 
Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


Although your compassion, my Lord, 

Is the same as that of all the sugatas,“ 

Your kindness will never be equaled in this world: 
My supreme Root Master, 

To you I pray, 

Sustain me with the hook of your compassion! 


O King, you who are everything for me, 

From now until I attain enlightenment, 

Without a moment’s separation, 

Dwell in me as the essence of my instant presence: 

Sustain me and all beings with whom you have had contact 
With the hook of your compassion! 


Impelled by unbearable sadness over the passing into nirvana of our loving 
Master, feeling that we disciples remain without protection like children 
abandoned in a desert, I, Lhundrub Tso, the worst among us, have written this 
invocation from my heart during a pause in a retreat devoted to the practice of 
White Tara.. 


APPENDIX B 


The Life of Lhundrub Tso 
by Jamyang Chédr6n 


Translator’s note: A Garland of Udumbara Flowers: A Short Praise of the Deeds 
of the Supreme Yogini Lhundrub Tso! was written by Jamyang Chodron (1921- 
1985), elder sister of Chégyal Namkhai Norbu. A close friend of the king of 
Derge, Tsewang Diiddul, in her youth, she studied with important teachers such 
as Khunu Lama Tendzin Gyaltsen (1897-1977)? and Dru Jamdrag Rinpoche? 
(1884-1942); throughout her lifetime, she was a close disciple of her uncle 
Khyentse Chékyi Wangchug.4 Lhundrub Tso considered her a reincarnation of 
the yogint Achi Ugdroin,2 one of her gurus. In 1959, the Chinese arrested her 
together with her uncle Khyentse. Immediately sentenced to hard labor with the 
charge of being an intellectual, she regained freedom in 1979. 


A GARLAND OF UDUMBARA FLOWERS, A SHORT PRAISE OF THE 
DEEDS OF THE SUPREME YOGINI LHUNDRUB TSO 


NAMO VAJRA VARAHI 


I bow to you 

Who are Varaht in (the realm of) Khechara,® 

The Queen of Bliss in (the palace of) Lotus Light,” 
And now the glorious yogini Lhundrub Chatso. 


You were born in Dzamthog 
Near where the golden Drichu River flows, 
At the bottom of the valley of the hidden place Atarong,® 


In the worthy region of Dridza Gang? in Kham: I praise you. 


You were delivered easily 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth day of the Monkey month! 
Of the year of the Wood Mouse called Migmar, 

In the favorable time of the fourteenth rabjung cycle: I praise you. 


Your father was the great government administrator Trashi Namgyal, 
Lord of the Kethog family in Derge. 
Your mother was a Chinese lady 


Whose family name was Wang: I praise you. 


(Your uncle) Wang the Governor, who adopted you, 
Called you Wang Yu Ling, 

But the Lama (Khenchen Trashi Ozer) 

Gave you the name Lhundrub Chotso (Self-perfected 
Ocean of Dharma): I praise you. 


From the time you were small, through the awakening of past traces, 


You knew the Seven-line Prayer? Invocation to the 
Three Kayas,4 

And Twenty-One Praises and Homages to Tara 
Without needing to learn them: I praise you. 


You were accepted as a student 
By many yogins and yoginis 
Such as Khenchen Trashi Ozer 


And Achi Ugdron: I praise you. 


At the age of twenty-five 

You married Tsewang Gonpo, 

The middle son of Tsering Wangchug 

And Detso of the wealthy Trokhe family in Dzamthog: I praise you. 


At the beginning of the eighth month! 

Of the year of the Earth Bull (1889) 

Known as Galwa, 

A son, Tsewang Namgyal, was born to you: I praise you. 


When your uncle, the eminent Wang Dareng,:$ 
By order of the emperor, 

Was transferred to Bathang! as its governor, 
You followed him. I praise you. 


Sitting at the feet of the refuge lord Lakha Lamat® 
And numerous other great beings, 

You devoted many years 

To the practice of Tara: I praise you. 


When your uncle was tricked into going to China 


Through an invitation made by a group of rebels who fought against the 
emperor 


And was poisoned to death, 
You performed all the funeral services: I praise you. 


When your husband, Tsewang Gonpo, 
Unjustly accused of many charges, 
Was imprisoned by (General) Dothai,!? 


You did your best to protect him (through your spiritual practice): I praise 
you. 


Aja, the king of Derge,22 who was a friend of your uncle, 
Took you under his care, 

But you, feeling disgust for illusory vision, 

Entered the portal of dharma for good: I praise you. 


When your son Tsenam, at eight years of age, 

Was appointed guardian of the seals% 

In the retinue of Aja, the king of Derge, and sent to Central Tibet,22 
You overcame your attachment to him: I praise you. 


Following the advice of Aja, the king of Derge, 
With great courage and no fear 
You went alone to Adzom Gar 


Where you were able to serve your Master: I praise you. 


You received, like a vase brimming over, 

All the ripening empowerments and the liberating upadesas, 
And the name Kunzang Choying Tso 

Was conferred on you as a sign of the initiation: I praise you. 


For many years, you received perfectly the three series of Dzogchen 
From the Drodul Lama (Adzom Drugpa), 

And by applying the essence of practice 

You gained real understanding: I praise you. 


In particular, after practicing the Chetsiin Nyingthig for three years 
At your Master Drodul’s retreat place? 
As advised by him, 


You integrated your vision with your mind: I praise you. 
When your husband Trokhe Tsewang Ginpo 

Was released from the Chinese prison, 

Since he was not yet released from the dungeon of samsara, 
You exhorted him to turn to the dharma: I praise you. 


Thus Tsewang left his family 
And devoted himself to practice for many years; 
Then he passed away and you, to purify his obstacles, 


Erected representations of the three enlightened aspects:2 I praise you. 


From the time Drodul (Adzom Drugpa) 

Passed into nirvana (1924) onward, 

You practiced mainly in the meditation cave of Tsarashab,7° 
But also in many other powerful retreat places: I praise you. 


Although a great hidden yogini 

Replete with knowledge and realizations, 

You appeared to be a simple old woman living in a family, 
And in this way you taught beings: I praise you. 


When you gave me the pointing-out instructions/ 


Of the Chetsiin Nyingthig teachings by Adzom Drugpa,2? 
You clearly showed that you were 


In the care of Senghashwara:2 I praise you. 


When you performed the practice of the Immortal Goddess (White Tara)! 


For the long life of the Drugchen reincarnation (Chogyal Namkhai 
Norbu),! 


You made a one-night-long butter lamp 
Last for three days and nights: I praise you. 


When you compared the power of your prana 
With that of Togden Ugyen Tendzin, 


Your heat melted the icy ground of Loyag=? 
Where you sat in the lotus posture: I praise you. 


When you performed a ganapija of the Nyingthig 
In the shrine room of Theukhor in Geug, 

You showed to all 

A self-arisen white W (a) at your heart: I praise you. 


When you were in the Wöntö?? palace in Derge, 

By reciting the Takhyung mantra 

And blessing some people afflicted by the gyalpos,£ 
You eliminated their obstacles: I praise you. 


In the year of the Wood Bird (1945) known as Sakyong, 
Although you had no physical illness, 

Being aged, you prepared to depart 

And rest for a while: I praise you. 


On the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, 

Declaring that you were going to pass away, 

You asked for the Drugchen Shabdrung (Chögyal Namkhai Norbu) 
To be summoned promptly: I praise you. 


At dawn on the twenty-fifth, 

Although the Drugchen Shabdrung had not yet arrived, 
You met him in a pure vision 

And gave him your testament: I praise you. 


In that moment, the limpid expanse of the sky 
Was filled with five-colored rainbow clouds, 
While other auspicious signs 

Such as sweet fragrances manifested: I praise you. 


At sunrise you sat in the posture of Arya Tara, 


With half-crossed legs, and so on, 
And after sounding hik three times, each one fainter than the one before, 
You rested in the peaceful state: I praise you. 


Then for three days and three nights 
You did not move from samadhi, 
While the scent of lotus flowers 
Spread everywhere: I praise you. 


The Khyentse reincarnation Chökyi Wangchug, 
Khyenrab Chökyi Özer, 

And many other lamas of that region 

Assembled to perform the funeral rituals: I praise you. 


When you emerged from samādhi, 

Only two-thirds of your body was left. 

When your body was burned in the crematorium, 
Rainbow lights gathered: I praise you. 


All those holy masters, 

Tangibly seeing that you were a great yogini, 
Sounded the music of their admiration 

So that your fame increased: I praise you. 


Though you have gone for a while, 

You have revealed in Drugchen’s dream 

That soon you will take another human form. 

You sustain us with your compassion: I praise you. 


I recall again and again 

All the essential instructions that you gave to me 

And other relatives like me 

For liberating us from the limitation of illusory vision: I praise you. 


Whether you, yogini, 


Abide in a pure dimension such as the Totally Blissful2? 


Or whatever human form you may take, 
Do not separate from us! 


With your compassion, in this life 

You never forgot us, not even for an instant. 
In the next lives too, in the same way, 
Please care for us! 


Through this virtue, may all those 

Who have had a good or bad relationship with you, yogini, 
Attain enlightenment in your spiritual company 

And become guides for all beings! 


These verses were written by the foolish Jamyang Choying Dronma, who was 
both granddaughter and student of the elder supreme yoginé2 (Lhundrub Tso), 
while completing the death rituals for her, on the twenty-fifth day, the day when 
the dakinis assemble, of the eleventh month of the year of the female Wood Bird 
(January 1946), known as Sakyong. 


Virtue and Fortune! 


APPENDIX C 


The Royal Lineage of Derge* 


I. THE ANCESTORS OF THE ROYAL LINEAGE 


. Mgar stong btsan 

. Yon tan rgyal bzung 

. Lha gcig snyan Idem bu 
. Khri bzang dum bu 

. Mgar a mye dge ba dpal 
. Lha rje byams pa dpal 

. Mgar dpal gyi yon tan 

. Mgar dpal gyi phur bu 

. Mgar dpal gyi 'byung gnas 
. Mgar dpal gyi shes rab 

. Mgar dpal gyi bkra shis 
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. Mgar dpal gyi bla ma 
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. Mgar dpal gyi bkra shis bla ma 
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. Mgar yon tan bla ma 
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. Mgar shes rab bla ma 
. Mgar byang chub bla ma 
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. Mgar grags pa rgyal mtshan 


18. Mgar dkon mchog rgyal mtshan 


19. Mgar dge 'dun rgyal mtshan 
20. Mgar byams pa rgyal mtshan 
21. Mgar ye shes rgyal mtshan 


22. Mgar dpal gyi byams pa phyi ma 


23. Mgar dpal gyi 'bum pa 
24. Mgar dpal gyi grags pa 
25. Mgar dpal gyi rdo rje 

26. Mgar dpal gyi bsod nams 


27. Mgar dpal gyi rtse mo 


28. Bsod nams ’bum, also known as Mgar chen ye shes bzang po 
29. Rngu pa sgu (rgu) ru 

30. Stong dpon zla ba bzang po 

31. Rgyal ba bzang po 


32. Pad ma bstan srung 


33. Dkar chen byang chub ’bum 


34. Bde chen bsod nams bzang po 


Il. THE SOVEREIGNS 


. Bo thar bkra shis seng ge (1399-1475) 

. Rgyal mtshan "bum (1430—?) 

. Dpon chen a snga (1458—?) 

. Ya rgyal 'phel (1490—?) 

Kun dga' rin chen (1515—?) 

. Dpon chen Ihun thub (1546—?) 

. Byams pa phun tshogs (1580—?) 

. Kun dga’ phun tshogs (1612—?) 

. Bla chen che mchog (1613—?) 

. Khri chen sangs rgyas bstan pa (1616?—1687) 

. Khri chen bsod nams phun tshogs (1640-1714) 
. Chos rgyal bstan pa tshe ring (1678-1738) 

. Khri chen phun tshogs bstan pa (1718—?) 

. Khri chen blo gros rgyal mtsho (1723-1774) 

. Dbyangs can sgrol ma (queen, ?—1786) 

. Sa dbang bde dga’ bzang po (1768-1790) 

. Sga rje tshe dbang Iha mo (gueen, ?—?) 

. Tshe dbang rdo rje rig 'dzin (1786-1847) 

. Dam tshig brtan pa'i rdo rje (1811-1853) 

. Chi med rtag pa'i rdo rje (1840-1896) 

. Rdo rje seng ge, also known as Aja (1865-1919) 
. Jigs med tshe dbang bdud 'dul (1916—1942) 
. Jam dbyangs dpal mo (queen, 1913-1988)? 
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NOTES 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


1. Tibetan: rtogs Idan, literally “endowed with realization,” an expression used 
in Tibet for highly realized yogins. 


2. Bya rgod stobs Idan (1898-1960), of the prominent Bya rgod tshang family, 
besides having had a significant political role in the history of the first half of 
the twentieth century in Eastern Tibet, was also a Rdzogs chen practitioner 
and a student of many important teachers, among them the author’s uncle 
Mkhyen brtse Chos kyi dbang phyug (1909-1960). For a history of this 
famous chief, see Blo gros phun tshogs, ed., Sde dge’i lo rgyus: Mdo khams 
sa skyong sde dge chos rgyal chen po’i rgyal rabs kyi lo rgyus dngul mkhar 
me long (Dege: Srid gros sde dge rdzongs rig gnas lo rgyus cha bsdu sgrig u 
yon khang, 1995), 185-204. 


3. Yantra yoga is a system of practice that combines bodily movements, 
breathing exercises, and mental concentration, widespread in all Buddhist 
tantric traditions. The system that the author received is called The Union of 
Sun and Moon Yantra (’Phrul ’khor nyi zla kha sbyor), written down by the 
eighth-century Tibetan translator Vairocana. See Chégyal Namkhai Norbu, 
Yantra Yoga, The Tibetan Yoga of Movement (Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion 
Publications, 2008). 


4. His Holiness the Dalai Lama, invited by Chairman Mao to visit Communist 
China together with the Panchen Lama, had arrived in Beijing in the summer 
of 1954. 


5. Cases of rainbow body (’ja’ lus) have been witnessed even recently in Tibet. 
Usually, the practitioner, before dying, isolates himself or herself for seven 
days, during which time the body gradually shrinks and is reabsorbed into the 
essence of the elements. At the end of this process, only the hair and nails, 
considered to be the impure parts, remain. Higher than this accomplishment 
is the “great transference into the rainbow body” (’ja’ lus 'pho ba chen mo), 
in which the yogin achieves the rainbow body while still alive, without 
undergoing the process of death. 


6. Guangxu (1871-1908), the tenth emperor of the Manchu Qing Dynasty. 


7. The faction opposed to the emperor was headed by the army leader Yiian 
Shih-k’ai (1859-1916), who later became president of the first Republic of 


China, in 1912. 
8. The king A ja, also known as Rdo rje seng ge (1865-1919), see Appendix B 


note 20. 
'Jam dbyangs chos sgron; see Appendix B. 
Sa bla Kar ma bsam gtan (1919-1993); see Chapter 2 note 1. 


a 
10. 


1. BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 


1. Seng chen gnam brag (Great Lion Sky Cliff) is one of the twenty-five sacred 
places in Khams revealed by the great gter ston (revealer of hidden treasure 
texts) Mchog gyur gling pa (1829-1870), in particular related to the “quality” 
(yon tan) aspect of enlightened beings; see Jamgon Kongtrul, The 
Autobiography of Jamgon Kongtrul: A Gem of Many Colors, trans. and ed. 
Richard Barron (Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion Publications, 2003), 111-12; and 
Ngawang Zangpo, Sacred Ground: Jamgon Kongtrul on “Pilgrimage and 
Sacred Geography” (Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion Publications, 2001), 227. It is a 
holy mountain with meditation caves originally connected to 
Padmasambhava and his disciples, and later graced by the presence of many 
great masters, such as the second Kar ma pa, Kar ma Pakshi (1204-1283), 
and the great gter ston Bdud ’dul rdo rje (1615-1672). At the base of the 
mountain lies a Rnying ma monastery. The surrounding area is known as 
Dzam thog (in literary language) or Skam thog (colloquial). A history of this 
place is found in Mthar phyin, Seng chen gnam brag dgon theg mchog ’od 
gsal bsam gtan chos ling gi lo rgyus rab gsal zla ba’i me long [The history of 
Seng chen gnam brag]. 


2. The ’Bri chu, ’bri klung gser Idan (Golden River) in the text is the Tibetan 
name for the Yangtze River. 


3. Sga gro lo, together with Sga skya lo and Sga sngo lo, is one of the three 
subdivisions of the Sga clan, one of the six original tribes (mi bu gdung drug) 
of Tibet. 

4. He was also called Bkra shis don grub. 

5. She was also called Ya mgo lha mtsho and Bde mtsho. 

6. Also known as Tshe dbang mgon po. 

7. The Monkey month is the fifth month of the lunar calendar, usually 
corresponding to August. The Tibetan year is divided into four seasons of 
three months each. The first month of spring begins with the New Year (lo 
sar), which usually falls between the end of January and the end of February. 

8. The sme ba calculation is a branch of the Tibetan elemental astrology 
(“byung rtsis), based on nine numbers associated with elements and colors. 
The sme ba cycle of years is a chronological calculation starting from the 
birth of Gshen rab mi bo che, the founder of the Bon tradition, in 1917 BCE. 
See Chögyal Namkhai Norbu, Drung, Deu and Bön: Narrations, Symbolic 


Languages, and the Bon Traditions in Ancient Tibet (Dharamshala, India: 
Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 1995), 153-58. 


9. U rgyan skyabs, also known as U rgyan mgon po, also known as Seng ge Ma 
ni bla ma. 


10. The ganapuja (tshogs mchod) is a tantric rite performed mainly to restore the 
spiritual relation between master and students and among students 
themselves. Guru Rinpoche (Precious Master) is the common name Tibetans 
use for Padmasambhava, the eighth-century siddha who introduced tantric 
Buddhism into Tibet. The tenth day of each lunar month is considered 
particularly connected to Padmasambhava. 


11. The mantra of Padmasambhava, Om ah hum vajra guru padma siddhi hum. 
12. Inserted dates are approximate. In general, when considering age, Tibetans 


count also the year in which an individual was born, so that a person born in 
1900 would be two years old in 1901, and not one as in Western calculations. 


13. The dzo (mdzo) is a cross between a yak and a cow. The dzomo (mdzo mo) is 
a female dzo. 

14. Ku! and ku ki ku! are exclamations that Tibetan herders use to keep fierce 
animals at bay. 

15. Tibetan: thud ril. 

16. Tibetan: gro ma. 

17. Klong gsal rdo rje snying po (The Vajra Essence of the Clear Expanse), a 
cycle of gter ma (textual treasure) teachings rediscovered by Rig ’dzin Klong 
gsal snying po (1625-1692). 

18. Le’u bdun ma, a famous invocation rediscovered in the fifteenth century by 
Mang lam ri khrod pa bzang po grags pa. 

19. When they die, great meditators usually remain a period of time absorbed in 
inner contemplation or samadhi. In Tibetan this state is called thugs dam. 

20. A stūpa (mchod rten), literally “receptacle of offerings,” is a dome-shaped 
commemorative monument widespread in Buddhist Asia. 


21. The Ya mgo tshang, distant relatives of Rtogs ldan, were the most powerful 
noble family in that area. The family chief was an important minister of the 
king of Sde dge. 


2. DEPRESSION AND MADNESS 


1. According to Mthar phyin, The History of Seng chen gnam brag (14-15), Sa 
bla Kar ma bsam gtan (1919-1993) initially stayed for three years at the 
meditation center of Rmug sangs, where he received his first Rdzogs chen 
teachings from Rmug sangs sku chen and Mkhan po Kun bzang. Then he 
went to see Nyag bla Byang chub rdo rje (1826-1961), and finally Rtogs Idan 
U rgyan bstan ’dzin, with whom he stayed for three years and received the 
essential instructions on Rdzogs chen. His main yi dam was a form of Black 
Hayagriva called Rta nag Icags ral, whose mantra he recited more than one 
hundred million times. Then he stayed in retreat for seven years at Dkar 
mdzong ri khrod in Seng chen gnam brag. In 1958 he went to Central Tibet, 
and while on his way, he encountered bandits on several occasions, but 
thanks to the guardians of the teaching, he remained unharmed and arrived 
safely in Kong po. While practicing for some months in the sacred places of 
Kong po, he received predictions from the guardians advising him to move 
south, so he went to Nepal. From 1959 to 1985 he stayed in secluded retreat 
in sacred places such as the Asura cave in Pharping. He passed away on 
September 13, 1993, with extraordinary signs and the manifestation of many 
relics when his body was cremated. He is considered one of the foremost 
disciples of U rgyan bstan ’dzin. Other students mentioned in The History of 
Seng chen gnam brag (14) are Gro thag bla ma bsam ’grub, Bla ma bsam 
gtan, Sgo thog bla ma dkon mchog, and Mkhan Kun dga’ nor bzang. 


2. Episodes by Sa bla Kar ma bsam gtan are always related in the third person. 


3. Tibetan: snying rlung, generally described as a pathological condition caused 
by intense suffering and by the deterioration of the energy channels of the 
heart. Its symptoms include remaining blocked or fixated on one thought 
without being able to think normally. 


4. Rtswa ra zhabs is a retreat place with a famous meditation cave near Dge ’ug 
in Lcang ra, Sde dge. We have not been able to identify the name of the bla 
ma who was living there at that time. 


5. Gcod, literally “cutting” (the root of ego), is a system of practice that 

originated with the Tibetan yogini Ma gcig lab sgron (1031-1129). It 
involves visualization of the offering of one’s body in order to placate 
obstructing forces, and it is also performed for curing illness and in 
connection with funeral rites. 


6. Mkhan chen Bkra shis 'od zer (1836—1910), a famous Bka’ brgyud pa bla ma 
who was one of the main students of "Jam mgon kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ 
yas (1813-1900) and an important figure in the nonsectarian (ris med) 
tradition. 

7. The Dkon mchog spyi ’dus (The Embodiment of the Supreme Jewels) is a 
gter ma cycle of teachings rediscovered by ’Ja’ tshon snying po (1585—1656). 

8. Rdzogs chen Ru dam O rgyan Bsam gtan gling, founded in 1685, is an 
important Rnying ma monastery in the Sde dge region. 

9. The Tibetan expression bsngo rten, literally “support of dedication,” implies 
the custom of presenting to a bla ma precious objects that had belonged to the 
deceased as “support” for the practice to be performed on his or her behalf. 

10. Pad ma rig 'dzin Thub bstan Chos kyi Rdo rje, the fifth Dzogchen Rinpoche 
(1872-1935). 

11. Tibetan: bska’ bsgo. The three roots (rtsa ba gsum) are the guru, the devas 
(meditational deities), and the dakinis (female manifestations). The guardians 
(chos skyong) are special entities who protect the teachings. 


3. MEETING WITH ADZOM DRUGPA AND 
RECEIVING TEACHINGS 


1. Khrom yul or Khrom thar, a region southeast of Sde dge. For a history of A 
'dzoms sgar, see “A ’dzoms dgon gyi lo rgyus,” in Dkar mdzes khul gyi dgon 
sde so so’i lo rgyus gsal bar bshad pa, Vol. 3 (Beijing: Krung go’i bod kyi 
shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1995), 140-46. 


2. Tshe dbang rnam rgyal, the author’s father, also known as Sgrol ma tshe ring. 
See Appendix A note 49. 


3. Tibetan: byad gdon. 
4. Byad ’grol and Gdon ’bud, respectively. 


5. The summer teachings (dbyar chos) usually lasted three months and focused 
mainly on Rdzogs chen teachings. In the winter, A ’dzoms ’brug pa used to 
give rtsa rlung instructions. 


6. The Klong chen snying thig (The Heart Essence of the Vast Expanse) is a 
famous cycle of gter ma teachings rediscovered by 'Jigs med gling pa (1730- 
1798). 


7. The rtsa rlung, literally “channels and winds,” is a series of yoga practices 
whose purpose is the mastering of the subtle energies. 


8. The Lce btsun snying tig (Heart Essence of Lce btsun Seng ge dbang phyug) 
is a cycle of gter ma teachings rediscovered by 'Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse’i 
dbang po (1820-1892), the original nucleus of which contains Rdzogs chen 
upadesa teachings attributed to Lce btsun Seng ge dbang phyug, who lived in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. An extraordinary series of explanations on 
the practice of these teachings was written by A ’dzoms ’brug pa himself; see 
Chapter 6 note 10. 


9. Pad ma’i sgrub phug, the same cave in which the author did a six-month 
retreat in 1952—1953. 

10. A ’dzoms ’brug pa had two sons, ’Gyur med rdo rje (1896-1959) and Pad 
ma dbang rgyal, also known as Pad blo, and a daughter, ’Chi med. 

11. Practitioners with whom one has established a spiritual relationship are 
called vajra brothers and sisters. Vajra (Tibetan: rdo rje) refers to the 
indestructible state of reality as the source of all manifestation. It is also a 
ritual object widely used in tantric practice. See Chapter 8 note 10. 


12. Gcod yul mkha’ ’gro’i gad rgyangs, belonging to the Klong chen snying thig 
cycle. 

13. Tibetan: rgang po mdzub tshugs, a way to transmit knowledge through 
profound oral instructions. 


14. Khregs chod (total relaxation) is one of the two main aspects in Rdzogs chen 
upadeSa practice, corresponding to the continuation of the state of 
contemplation in all daily activities. The other aspect is the practice of thod 
rgal (direct crossing), which leads to realization of the rainbow body. 


4. SOLITARY RETREATS 


1. Tibetan: Ihangs tshad, trials that test the practitioner’s capacity of 
contemplation. 

2. The second month of summer, which is the fifth month of the Tibetan lunar 
calendar, usually corresponds to June. 


5. TRIAL BY THE CHINESE 


1. Nor bzang (Prosperous Wealth) is the name that Mkhyen brtse Chos kyi 
dbang phyug (1909-1960) gave to the author’s parents for the newly formed 
family after they married. They lived in Dge ’ug in Lcang ra district, near Sde 
dge, where the author was born. 


2. Tibetan: tshe dbang, a rite aimed at increasing longevity and restoring the 
harmony of the individual’s energies. 


3. A gtor ma (sometimes rendered as “sacrificial cake”) is a ritual object that 
can be made of dough, clay, or similar material and whose functions can be 
offering, dispelling obstructing forces, establishing protective or divine 
energies, and so on. It is this last meaning (rten gtor) that is implied in the 
previous sentence. 


4. Tibetan: Iwa phrug, a refined soft wool usually worn only in Central Tibet. 


5. In 1917, Tibetan troops were sent from the Lhasa government to Khams in 
order to drive away the Chinese forces, led by general P’eng Jih-sheng, who 
had occupied vast areas that included Chab mdo and Sde dge. See W. D. 
Shakabpa, Tibet: A Political History (New York: Potala Publications, 1988), 
260-61. 


6. Rdo tshon zam pa is a small bridge on the Zul chu river, a tributary of the 
'Bri chu (Yangtze) River, a short distance from Dge 'ug. 


7. A native of Eastern Tibet. 


8. Gu ru drag po, a wrathful manifestation of Padmasambhava. 


9. Kumbhaka (bum can) is a specific way of holding one’s breath applied in 
many yogic practices. 
10. Rtse zung mdo. This is the place where "Jam mgon Kong sprul (1813—1900) 
erected a large stiipa to counteract negative energies. See Jamgin Kongtrul, 
Autobiography, 184. 


11. Rtsam pa, made of roasted barley flour, is the staple food of the Tibetans. 


12. Literally “mother,” a polite way of addressing elderly women in Tibet. 
13. A rag, Tibetan liquor. 


14. Dpal spungs is a famous Kar ma Bka’ brgyud monastery in the Sde dge 


region, seat of the Si tu reincarnations and founded in 1727. 
15. Usually the corpse is cut into pieces and mixed with rtsam pa for the vultures 


to feed on. In this case, Rtogs Idan simply tied it to a peg to prevent vultures 
from dragging it away. 


The damaru is a double-faced hand drum used in gcod practice. 
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16. 

7. Tibetan: rten gsum, literally the “three supports” of the three enlightened 
states of body, voice, and mind, respectively: statues and paintings (sku rten), 
books (gsung rten), and stupas (thugs rten). 


6. BACK TO ADZOM GAR 


1. Ma sprul blo bzang, Se 'bug sprul sku. We have not been able to identify this 
individual, maybe a reincarnation of the Stag lung Bka’ brgyud school, whose 
head is known as Ma sprul Rin po che. 


2. According to Mthar phyin, The History of Seng chen gnam brag (11), Rtogs 
Idan U rgyan bstan ’dzin used to beg in the outer pathway of A 'dzoms sgar 
while singing the Om mani padme hum hrih mantra or the practice of gcod 
accompanied by a damaru and a bell. Since he wore a robe of white felt, his 
fellow students would call him Gcod pa dkar rig (The White Practitioner of 
Gcod). It is also said that A ’dzoms ’brug pa once stated, “Whoever listens to 
the melody of the Mani mantra sung by Gcod pa dkar rig will be liberated 
from the three lower realms.” 


3. Tibetan: rtogs bul, literally “offering one’s understanding” to the master. 


4. Snying thig ya bzhi (The Four Series of Heart Essence), a supreme cycle of 
Rdzogs chen upadesa teachings by Klong chen pa (1308-1363). It includes 
the Vi ma snying thig, the Bla ma yang tig, the Mkha’ ’gro snying tig, the 
Mkha’ ’gro yang thig, and the Zab mo yang tig. 


5. Gru gu rtogs Idan Sha kya Shri (1853-1919), a great siddha of the ’Brug pa 
Bka’ brgyud lineage. His biography, written by Kah thog Si tu Chos kyi rgya 
mtsho (1880-1925), has recently been translated by Elio Guarisco and 
published as Chokyi Gyatso, Togden Shakya Shri: The Life and Liberation of 
a Tibetan Yogin (Arcidosso, Italy: Shang Shung Publications, 2009). 


6. “Treasures” (gter ma) can be subdivided into two principal categories: earth 
treasures (sa gter), which include objects such as statues and texts discovered 
through material support; and mind treasures (dgongs gter), which include 
texts that spontaneously arise in the mind of the revealer (gter ston). 

7. 'Brug pa’i chos drug. The ’Brug pa Bka’ brgyud school was founded by 
Gling Ras pa (1128-1189). The six teachings (Six Yogas) are: inner heat 
(gtum mo), illusory body (sgyu lus), dream (rmi lam), luminous clarity (‘od 
gsal), intermediate state (bar do), and transference of consciousness (pho 
ba). 

8. Nyag gter Bsod rgyal Las rab gling pa (1856-1926), a great gter ston and a 
teacher of the thirteenth Dalai Lama. 


9. Kun bzang dgongs pa zang thal (The Unimpeded State of Samantabhadra) is 


a gter ma cycle of teachings discovered by Rig 'dzin Rgod kyi Idem ’phru 
can (1337-1408). The famous Invocation of Samantabhadra (Kun tu bzang 
po’i smon lam) belongs to this cycle. 

10. Published as A ’dzom ’brug pa ’gro ’dul dpa’ bo rdo rje, Rdzogs chen Ice 
btsun snying tig skor (Delhi: Dam chos smon lam, 1975). 


11. Tibetan: khrid lung. The text is read aloud, interspersed with explanations on 
the main points. 


12. ’Od gsal rdo rje’i gsang mdzod, the main gter ma cycle rediscovered by A 
'dzoms ’Brug pa. 


7. LIFE AS A WANDERING YOGI 


1. Tibetan: brtul zhugs, the yogic behavior that goes beyond the dualistic 
limitations of good and bad, right and wrong, and so on. 


8. ADZOM DRUGPA’S FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The Gnam chos (Sky Teachings) cycle of gter ma teachings rediscovered by 
Gnam chos Mi ’gyur rdo rje (1645-1667). A ’dzoms ’brug pa wrote a series 
of instructions on its preliminary practices, published as Gnam chos sngon 
'gro'i khrid yig (Leh, India: bSod nams bkra shis sGang pa, 1974). 


2. Bla ma dgongs ’dus, a cycle of gter ma teachings rediscovered by Sangs 
rgyas gling pa (1340-1396). 

3. Rdzogs chen Pad ma snying thig (The Heart Essence of Padmasambhava), 
by Kun mkhyen Pad ma dkar po (1527-1592), of whom A ’dzoms ’Brug pa 
was considered an emanation. 


4. Rig 'dzin snying thig (The Heart Essence of the Knowledge Holders), by the 
Fifth Dalai Lama, Ngag dbang Blo bzang rgya mtsho (1617—1682). 


5. Tibetan: man ngag, important instructions containing the key points on how 
to apply the practice of specific methods. 


6. Rang grol skor gsum, by Klong chen Rab ’byams pa (1308-1363). It 
includes Self-liberation in Mind Essence (Sems nyid rang grol), Self- 
liberation in the Real Nature of Existence (Chos nyid rang grol), and Self- 
liberation in Sameness (Mnyam nyid rang grol). 

7. Tibetan: tshig gsum gnad du brdegs pa, the three testaments of the first 
Rdzogs chen master of our age, Dga’ rab rdo rje: directly introducing one’s 
state (ngo rang thog du sprad), not remaining in doubt (thag cig thog tu 
bcad), and continuing in the confidence of self-liberation (gdengs grol thog 
tu bca’). 

8. Samantabhadra, Tibetan: Kun tu bzang po, literally “always fine,” is the 
adibuddha or primordial Buddha as a personification of the dharmakaya. 

9. Rig 'dzin ’dus pa (The Union of All Knowledge Holders), belonging to the 
Klong chen snying thig cycle of 'Jigs med gling pa. 

10. The vajra (rdo rje) and the bell (dril bu) are tantric ritual objects that 


symbolize the two aspects of manifestation and emptiness, materiality and 
energy, masculine and feminine, and so on. They are widely used in 
Vajrayana rituals. 


11. Prostrations (phyag 'tshal) are a physical way of paying homage and respect 
to the Buddha or to one’s teacher by extending the body on the ground, at the 
same time reciting a specific formula or mantra. They are usually performed 
one hundred thousand times as one of the preliminary practices (sngon ’gro) 
in the Vajrayana tradition. 


12. This date, according to the Phug system of the Tibetan calendar, corresponds 
to November 21, 1924; other biographies of A ’dzoms ’brug pa give a 
different date. See Appendix A note 61. 


13. A ’gyur Rin po che, also known as ’Gyur med rdo rje (1896-1959), the main 
holder of A ’dzoms ’brug pa’s teachings, and one of the author’s teachers. A 
life story of this important master, partly autobiographical, can be found in 
'Gyur med rdo rje, Rig 'dzin ’gyur med rdo rje’i lo rgyus chu zla’i snang 
brnyan, Dkar mdzes bod yul rang skyong khul, n.d. 


9. YEARS OF RETREATS AND WANDERING WITH PEMA KUNDROL 


1. Tibetan: 'jig rten chos brgyad. They are: gain and loss, fame and infamy, 
praise and blame, and pleasure and sorrow. 


2. Sngo rna (Blue Ears) is the original family name of the author’s mother, Ye 
shes cho sgron. 


3. E wam dgon, a rNying ma monastery located near Dzam thog, in front of the 
sacred mountain Rstwa ra zhabs, in Lcang ra, Sde dge. 


4. 'Bri gnyan gdong is a sacred mountain, blessed by Guru Padmasambhava, 
with a famous meditation cave near Sde dge dgon chen. It is considered to be 
the abode of the protective local deity (yul Iha) of the kings of Sde dge. See 
Chogyal Namkhai Norbu, “P’o Lha, P'ug Lha, rLung rta,” in Tibetan Folk 
Songs from Gyantse and Western Tibet, ed. Giuseppe Tucci (Ascona, Italy: 
Artibus Asiae, 1966), 189. More information about this sacred place can be 
found in Dge rgan dpal, ’Bri gnyan 'dong rdo rje blo gros chen po’i gnas yig 
(unpublished manuscript, 2002). 

5. Anoble family who used to live in that area. 


6. The Byang chog is a purification ritual for the benefit of the deceased. The 
Thugs rje chen po sdug bsngal rang grol (Self-liberation from Suffering 


through Avalokitesvara) belongs to the Klong chen snying thig cycle. 
7. 'Phrul 'khor nyi zla kha sbyor; see Translator’s Preface note 3. 


8. Dpal yul, founded in 1665, and Kah thog, founded in 1159, are two 
important rNying ma monasteries in Khams. 


9. Gangs ri dkar po, the sacred mountain also known as Kha ba dkar po (White 
Snow Mountain), in Rgyal mo Tsha ba rong, southeastern Tibet. 


10. Jang sa dam, in Yunnan. 
11. An important sacred mountain southeast of Lhasa. 


10. BIRTH OF CHOGYAL NAMKHAI NORBU 


1. Sgrol ma Bla ma (the Tara Bla ma), so named because he had realized the 
power of the mantra of Tara, also known as Don grub chos dar, was a student 
of Dam chos brtan pa (d. 1945), a famous Sa skya pa master. He was also the 
author’s tutor in his early years. Another biography, with some of his 
writings, can be found in Dge legs phun tshogs, Dbon stod mkhyen rab kyi 
rnam thar dang gsung gces btus, Dge legs ’do ’jo’i dpe tshogs (Beijing: Mi 
rigs dpe skrun khang, 2007). 

2. A’dzoms ’brug pa had presented the author’s father, Tshe dbang rnam rgyal, 
with a statue of Tara, telling him that whenever there was a case of necessity, 
he should pray to Tara. After many years, since no male child had been born, 
Tshe dbang mam rgyal invited Sgrol ma bla ma to the Nor bzang house in 
Dge 'ug to perform one hundred thousand recitations of the Twenty One 
Praises and Homage to Tara (’Phags ma bstod phyag ’tshal nyer gcig). At the 
end of his retreat, he dreamed that in front of the fireplace of the house, there 
was a large yellow lotus blossom, flanked by two buds to its right and left. 
The yellow flower in the center symbolized Chogyal Namkhai Norbu; the 
two buds, his two brothers, who were born some years later. 


3. Bkod smad is the name of an area in Dge ’ug where the Nor bzang family 
owned a stone barn in which the livestock was kept during the winter. This 
barn, not far from Rtswa ra zhabs, was a walk of about an hour and a half 
from the main family house in the The’u ’khor village of Dge 'ug. 


4. Chogyal Namkhai Norbu (Chos rgyal nam mkhai nor bu) in 1940 was 
recognized as a sprul sku of A ’dzoms ’brug pa, also by Dpal yul Kar ma 
yang srid Rin po che Pad ma ’gyur med, also known as Theg mchog snying 
po (1908-1958), the fourth Kar ma sku chen of Dpal yul monastery, himself 


a student of A ’dzoms ’brug pa. This recognition was confirmed by the sixth 
Zhe chen Rab ’byams Rin po che, Snang grub rdo rje (1911-1961), one of 
the main reincarnations at Zhe chen monastery. Later, in 1942, the author was 
officially recognized by the sixteenth Karmapa Rig pa'i Rdo rje (1924—1981) 
as the ninth “mind incarnation” of Ngag dbang mam rgyal (1594-1651), the 
dharmaraja of Bhutan. Both A ’dzoms ’brug pa and Ngag dbang rnam rgyal 
were considered emanations of the ’Brug chen, or head of the ’Brug pa Bka’ 
brgyud tradition, Pad ma dkar po (1527-1592). Another sprul sku of A 
'dzoms ’brug pa, Thub bstan pad ma phrin las (1926-2001), had already been 
recognized by the fifth Rdzogs chen Rin po che and installed in 1928 at A 
'dzoms sgar. 


11. INVITATION FROM THE KING OF DERGE 


1. According to Mthar phyin, The History of Seng chen gnam brag (13), while 
Rtogs Idan was staying in this place he would feed himself only on fresh or 
dry beet greens. Moreover, in wintertime, when all the valleys were covered 
in snow, the roof of his retreat hut would always remain untouched by the 
snow, and the same would happen to the area surrounding his shelter. This is 
usually considered an extraordinary outer sign of a yogin’s mastery of the 
inner heat (gtum mo). 


2. The royal palace of Sde dge was located inside the famous Sa skya pa 
monastery, called Sde dgon chen or Dpal Ihun grub steng, founded in 1448 
by the first king of the Sde dge dynasty, Bo thar bkra shis seng ge (1399— 
1475), and the siddha Thang stong rgyal po (1361-1485). 


3. Tshe dbang bdud ’dul (1916—1942), the twenty-second king of Sde dge, and 
the fifty-first generation of a royal lineage that began with Mgar stong btsan, 
a minister of the Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po (617—650). Tshe dbang 
bdud ’dul was considered an emanation of 'Ju Mi pham 'Jam dbyangs rnam 
rgyal rgya mtsho (1846—1912) by the fifth Rdzogs chen rin po che, and it is 
said that after his death his body shrank to the size of a young boy, one of the 
signs of spiritual realization, while at the time of cremation many relics 
appeared. See Blo gros phun tshogs, Sde dge’i lo rgyus, 86—90. For a history 
of the kingdom of Sde dge, see Josef Kolmas, A Genealogy of the Kings of 
Derge (_Prague: Oriental Institute in Academia, 1968); Thub bstan phun 
tshogs, “Sde dge’i mnga’ khongs dang rgyal rabs skor rags tsam gleng pa,” 
Bod ljongs zhib 'jug 1 (2007), 1-10; Sde gzhung Kun dga’ bstan pa'i nyi ma, 
Sde gzhung lung rigs sprul sku kun dga’ bstan pa'i nyi ma’i gsung ‘thor bu 
phyogs bsdus (Dharamshala, India: Library of Tibetan Works & Archives, 
2005), 763-91; and Gu ru bkra shis, Gu bkra'i chos ’byung (Beijing: Krung 
go’i bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1990), 922—35. The sovereigns of Sde 
dge are listed in Appendix C. 


4. Rab brtan, name of an area and site of a Sa skya monastery. 

5. Tibetan: bcud len (extracting the essence), a method of nurturing oneself 
with the essence of food, either in the form of pills made of various herbal 
and mineral ingredients, or exclusively through breathing and visualization 


exercises. 
6. Lcang lo can, an official of the Tibetan government, belonging to a noble 


family from Lhasa, who had been assigned a task in Eastern Tibet in the 
1940s. He is most probably not to be identified with the famous Lcang lo can 
Bsod nams rgyal po, who was exiled to India from 1934 to 1947. 


7. Nga phod Ngag dbang ’jigs med (b. 1910), an important minister of the 
Tibetan government who went down in history for having signed the 
seventeen-point agreement with the Chinese in 1951. 


8. The narration of these incidents derives from an oral communication of 
Chogyal Namkhai Norbu and is not included in the original Tibetan text. 


9. In fact, Skam thog at that time gained a crucial role because of its location 
between the frontiers of Tibet controlled by the central government and the 
rest of Eastern Tibet, mostly controlled by China. Thus, while in Skam thog, 
Lcang lo can must have heard the amazing stories about U rgyan bstan ’dzin, 
became interested, and went to visit him. 


10. According to Mthar phyin, The History of Seng chen gman brag (12), his 
love for wild animals, both predators and herbivores, was well known, and 
people sometimes would see them expressing their affection toward Rtogs 
Idan by rubbing against him and playing with him. 


12. SHOWING MIRACULOUS POWERS 


1. The black yak-hair tent is mentioned in Mthar phyin, The History of Seng 
chen gman brag, 13. 


2. Ma ni dung sgrub, a collective practice in which a large number of people, 
from both the lay and monastic communities, would participate in order to 
recite the requested quantity. The Mani mantra is Om mani padme hum hrih, 
the mantra of Avalokitesvara. 


3. Mthar phyin, The History of Seng chen gnam brag (13) relates that once, 
during this period, some hunters killed many wild animals and, in order to eat 
them, entered Rtogs Idan's cave, thinking that it was empty. When they were 
inside, instead of seeing the yogin and his things, they had a vision of a 
terrifying tiger, and ran away in fear. After that, the hunters called him Gnyan 
gdong stag bla ma (The Tiger Bla Ma of Gnyan Gdong). 


13. PRACTICING AND TEACHING 


1. Tshe dbang bdud ’dul died around the middle of the second winter month of 
the year of the Water Horse, corresponding to the end of December 1942. 
Thus, Rtogs ldan would have actually moved to Rtswa ra zhabs in early 
1943. 


2. The narration of this incident derives from an oral communication of 
Chogyal Namkhai Norbu and is not included in the original Tibetan text. 


3. Tibetan: brag li. 


4. The eight-limbed fasting (smyung gnas cha brgyad) connected with the 
practice of AvalokiteSvara composed by the Indian Bhiksuni Laksmi (Dge 
slong ma dpal mo). The fast lasts sixteen days, and food is consumed only 
every other day. 


5. Rdo ring sgang. 


6. The author was also present, and this was the first Rdzogs chen transmission 
that he received. 


7. Bya rgod stobs Idan had married a woman from the powerful Lha ri tshang 
family of Yid Ihung, and since there were no other living males in his wife's 
family, he became the head of the Lha ri tshang. 


8. The samaya (dam tshig) is essentially the commitment to bring to maturation 
the knowledge that one has received at the moment of initiation or direct 
introduction without creating obstacles for the master or other practitioners. 


14. LAST YEARS AND REALIZATION OF THE RAINBOW BODY 


1. About one month earlier, the author, together with his maternal uncle 
Mkhyen brtse chos kyi dbang phyug (1909-1960), and at the request of the 
latter, had received from Rtogs Idan the initiation of Rdo rje gro lod from the 
gter ma teachings of A ’dzoms ’brug pa. See Chégyal Namkhai Norbu, The 
Lamp That Enlightens Narrow Minds: The Life and Times of a Realized 
Tibetan Master, Khyentse Chokyi Wangchug (Berkeley, CA: North Atlantic 
Books, 2012). 


2. Tibetan: hur brtson pa. 
3. This must have happened around the end of 1960 or the beginning of 1961. 


4. Tibetan: chus. In China-occupied Khams, now part of Sichuan, every rdzong 
(county) contains four chus (districts). 


5. A retreat place built around a Padmasambhava cave at Pharping, near 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 


APPENDIX A: THE LIFE OF ADZOM DRUGPA 


1. The hook is a metaphor often used in spiritual invocations to symbolize the 
compassion of the enlightened ones who thus take hold of beings, rescuing 
them from samsara. 


2. Drin chen bla ma ’brug chen ’gro ’dul dpa’ bo rdo rje’i rnam thar cung zad 
dran pa’i sgo nas gsol ba ’debs pa byin rlabs thugs rje'i Icags kyu. 

3. Chogyal Namkhai Norbu, ed., A phyi rnal ’byor ma kun bzang chos dbyings 
mtsho’i gsung phyogs btus rin chen do shal. 


4. The most extensive biography of A ’dzoms (or A ’dzom) ’brug pa in Tibetan 
is by his son ’Gyur med rdo rje, Rje btsun grub pa’i dbang phyug rig ’dzin 
‘gro 'dul dpa’ bo rdo rje’i rnam thar skal bzang yid kyi gdung sel 
[Eliminating the mental suffering of the fortunate ones: The life and 
liberation of the venerable king of siddhas, the knowledge-holder ’Gro ’dul 
dpa’ bo rdo rje], 1945. A short biography is contained in Bstan ’dzin lung 
rtogs nyi ma, Snga ’gyur grub dbang rgyal ba rdzogs chen pa’i gdan rabs 
chos brgyud dang bcas pa byung ba brjod pa’i gtam yid bzhin dbang gi rgyal 
po 'i phreng ba (Beijing: Krung go’i bod rig pa dpe skrun khang, 2004), 615— 
22. The longest biography in English is to be found in Nyoshul Khenpo, A 
Marvelous Garland of Rare Gems: Biographies of Masters of Awareness in 
the Dzogchen Lineage (Junction City, CA: Padma Publishing, 2005), pp. 
290—2—96. Interesting details of his life are also related in Rab-gsal-zla-ba, 
Dis-mgo Mkhyen-brtse, Brilliant Moon: The Autobiography of Dilgo 
Khyentse, trans. Ani Jinba Palmo (Boston: Shambhala Publications, 2008); 
and Kathog Situ Chokyi Gyatso, Togden Shakya Shri. 


5. The three kayas or enlightened dimensions represent the three fundamental 
aspects of existence of body, voice, and mind in their original purity, here 
symbolized by Padmasambhava, Avalokitesvara, and Amitabha, respectively. 

6. ’Bri rdza zal mo sgang, one of the “six ridges” of Eastern Tibet (mdo khams 
sgang drug), corresponds to a vast area around Sde dge. 


7. Khrom is the heart syllable of the divine eagle called Garuda, and Khrom yul 


or Khrom thar is the name of an area southeast of Sde dge. 


8. The birthplace of A ’dzoms ’brug pa, here spelled A dzam ’brug pa, was a 
small village known as A dzam because the configuration of its landscape 
resembled the Tibetan characters A and DZAM. 


9. The system of calculating years according to Tibetan astrology is based on 
sixty-year cycles called rab byung, the first of which corresponds to the year 
1027 CE when the Kalacakra tantra was introduced in Tibet. 


10. The sixth month usually corresponds to July or August. 


11. The twenty-four hours of a day, according to Tibetan astrology, are 
subdivided into twelve periods of two hours each, represented by twelve 
animals. The time of the tiger is the last of the twelve periods, corresponding 
to 3-5 a.m. 


12. Or Nam mkha’i rdo rje. In other biographies his name is given as Bsod nams 
rgya mtsho. 


13. A Dzah sprul Rin po che Kun bzang rnam par rgyal ba is mentioned in the 
biography of Nyag bla Pad ma bdud ’dul (1816-1872) as an important master 
from the Khrom region who was still alive when A’ dzoms ’Brug pa was 
probably in his early twenties. See Ye shes rdo rje, Nyag bla pad ma bdud 
‘dul gyi rnam thar dang gsung ’bum (Chengdu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1998), 120. This biography has been translated by Oriol Aguilar Vila 
in his dissertation “El loto del Nyag rong,’ Autonomous University of 
Barcelona, 2003. 


14. Probably Bsam gtan gling pa ’Phrin las ’gro ’dul las rab bde ba rtsal who 
lived in the nineteenth century, a student of the fourth Rdzogs chen Rin po 
che, Mi ’gyur nam mkha'i rdo rje (1793-1870). The name of the mother of A 
'dzoms ’brug pa is given as A ka in most biographies. 


15. Om mani padme hum. 
16. Tibetan: bsang khrus and tshe sgrub, respectively. 


17. Kun mkhyen Pad ma dkar po (1527-1592), an outstanding master and 
scholar, was the fourth 'Brug chen (“Great ’Brug”), head of the ’Brug pa 
Bka’ brgyud tradition, based at Rwa lung, Central Tibet. After his death, two 
candidates were chosen by different factions, and the Rwa lung candidate, 
Zhabs drung Ngag dbang mam rgyal (1594-1651), as a consequence of 
internal strife, fled to Bhutan, where he became the first dharmaraja. Also, 
the ninth 'Brug chen had two reincarnations, one of whom was A ’dzoms 
*brug pa, who, although not officially installed as such, retained the title of 


'Brug chen. 

18. Mdo mkhyen brtse Ye shes rdo rje (1800—1866), a great master in the Klong 
chen snying thig lineage. 

19. This name, among those formally given, is the best known. Others used by A 
'dzoms brug pa in his writings are Sna tshogs rang grol and Dri med klong 
yangs. 

20. The three series of Rdzogs chen are the series of mind (sems sde), the series 
of space (klong sde), and the series of secret instructions or upadesa (man 
ngag sde). 

21. Rdzogs chen is known as the “teaching of the Mind of Samantabhadra” (kun 
bzang thugs kyi bstan pa) as it reveals the knowledge of the state of the 
dharmakaya, personified by the primordial buddha Samantabhadra. 

22. "Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse'i dbang po (1820-1892), one of the most 
important masters of the nineteenth century as well as an extraordinary gter 
ston. 

23. Rdo rje gzi brjid rtsal is one of the gter ston names of 'Jam dbyangs Mkhyen 
brtse’i dbang po. 

24. Lce btsun snying gi thig le in the text; see Chapter 3 note 8. 

25. Nyag bla Pad ma bdud ’dul (1816-1872), a great Rdzogs chen master who 
achieved the rainbow body (’ja’ lus). See note 13 above. 


26. On the Rdzogs chen path, the “empowerment of the energy of instant 
presence” (rig pa’i rtsal dbang) substitutes all initiations (dbang) of the 
tantric path. Its purpose is the transmission of the state of the master into the 
mind of the student in order to reawaken the latter’s nondual, pure awareness 
or instant presence (rig pa). 


27. The three gentle lords (jam mgon gsum) are ’Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse'i 
dbang po, "Jam mgon Kong sprul Blo gros mtha’ yas (1813—1890), and "Ju 
Mi pham 'Jam dbyangs rnam rgyal rgya mtsho (1846—1912). These three 
masters, together with the great gter ston Mchog gyur gling pa (1829-1870), 
were the main exponents of the ris med (nonsectarian) movement of the 
nineteenth-century spiritual renaissance in Khams. Sometimes Mchog gyur 
gling pa is listed as one of the three instead of ’Ju Mi pham. 


28. Maturation and liberation (smin grol) refer to the two fundamental aspects of 
the tantric path: the initiation to mature (smin byed kyi dbang) knowledge and 
the instructions to attain liberation (grol byed kyi khrid). 


29. In the first phase of the ganapija, the offerings are always dedicated to the 


three roots (rtsa gsum), who are guru, devas (manifestations of realized 
beings on the Sambhogakaya level), and dakinis (manifestations in feminine 
form); see also Chapter 1 note 10. 


30. Bsam yas or Bsam yas mi ’gyur lhun gyis grub pa’i gtsug lag khang is the 
most ancient Buddhist monastery in Tibet, built at the time of King Khri 
srong Ide'u btsan (742—797). In the Turquoise Hall (G.yu zhal can), on the 
third floor, Padmasambhava often gave teachings to the king. 


31. Bde ba chen po (Total Bliss), a form of Padmasambhava. 


32. The monastery of Rwa lung in Central Tibet in Gtsang was founded by 
Gtsang pa rgya ras Ye shes rdo rje (1161-1211), the founder of the ’Brug pa 
Bka’ brgyud tradition, of whom Pad ma dkar po was considered to be an 
emanation. 


33. Ro snyoms skor drug, The Six Cycles of Equal Taste, a special teaching of 
the ’Brug pa bka’ brgyud school rediscovered by Gtsang pa rgya ras. It 
contains instructions on how to apply the following six aspects as the path: 
thoughts, emotions, illness, deities and demons, suffering, and death. 


34. Zhing skyong is a manifestation of Mahakala with the face of a crow. 


35. In the text gnad byang, one of the indications received by a gter ston before 
discovering a gter ma. 


36. Klong chen pa or Klong chen rab 'byams pa (1308-1363) and 'Jigs med 
gling pa (1730-1798), two among the greatest Rdzogs chen masters and 
scholars of the Rnying rma tradition. Their principal residences were Gangs 
ri thod dkar and Tshe ring ljongs, respectively, both in Central Tibet. 

37. Bkra shis dung dkar ’khyil ba (The Auspicious Spiraling White Conch Shell) 
near A ’dzoms sgar. 

38. See Chapter 6 note 12. 

39. This is a reference to attacks by the Chinese in Eastern Tibet at the turn of 
the nineteenth century and immediately after. See Shakabpa, Tibet, 224—25. 
40. Tibetan: Dus bzlog chen mo, a ritual performed with the aim of averting 

serious disturbances and obstacles. 

41. Rdo rje gro lod is a wrathful manifestation of Padmasambhava, depicted 
riding a tiger. 

42. The rites of liberating destruction (bsgral ba) are aimed at eliminating 
negative forces. They are usually accomplished through the destroying of a 
symbolic figurine made of dough or paper called a linga that represents all 
the disturbing entities. Tantric rituals are generally subdivided into higher 


activity (stod las), aimed at developing one’s spiritual practice, and lower 
activity (smad las), which deals with the removal of obstructing forces. 

43. Tibetan: sgrub chen, an intensive group practice in which a mantra has to be 
recited without interruption for a specific period of time. 

44. The character HUM symbolizes the state of the Mind of all enlightened 
beings. 

45. Bla ma yang tig (The Supreme Essence), belonging to the Snying thig ya 
bzhi cycle. See Chapter 6 note 4. 


46. Tibetan: sdig mdzub, literally “gesture of menace,” a mudra to control 
negativities in which the index finger is extended and the thumb touches the 
base of the curved ring finger. When the index finger is pointed forward, it 
symbolizes direct introduction of the primordial state to the student. 

47. This was probably conferred after the Byad ’grol rite referred to in U rgyan 
bstan ’dzin’s biography. The Rta khyung 'bar ba belongs to the Klong chen 
snying thig cycle, and its practice is based on a wrathful manifestation of 
Padmasambhava. 

48. Tibetan: smyo 'bog gdon. 


49. The son of Lhun grub mtsho. On this occasion he received the name Sgrol 
ma tshe ring (Tara of Long Life), an unusual name for a male. 


50. Tibetan: gza’ grib byad. 
1. See Chapter 5 note 17. 
2. In the text rgyal chen sde bzhi, “as the four great kings (in number).” 


3. Bka’ ma refers to all scriptures originally translated into Tibetan, as opposed 
to gter ma or rediscovered treasures. 


54. In the text 'phags lam grangs, “as the (eightfold) noble path in number.” 

55. See Chapter 6 note 4. 

56. In the text byang chos gcig lhag, corresponding to the number of the thirty- 
seven factors of enlightenment (byang chub kyi chos sum cu rtsa bdun) plus 
one. 

57. See Chapter 3 note 10. 

58. This probably refers to "Jam dbyangs chos kyi dbang po (1893-1909), the 
first body incarnation (sku sprul) of 'Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse'i dbang po, 
and Mkhyen brtse Chos kyi dbang phyug (1909-1960), the second body 
incarnation. An important student of A 'dzoms ’brug pa was also the 
renowned Mkhyen brtse activity incarnation, 'Jam dbyangs chos kyi blo gros 


(1896-1959). 


59. Tibetan: 'khor lo gsum, an abbreviation for klog pa thos bsam gyi ’khor lo 
(reading, the wheel of listening and reflecting), spong ba bsam gtan gyi ’khor 
lo (abandonment, the wheel of contemplating), and bya ba las kyi ’khor lo 
(activity, the wheel of work). 

60. See Chapter 13 note 8. 

61. According to the biography by ’Gyur med rdo rje, Rje btsun grub pa’i dbang 
phyug rig 'dzin 'gro 'dul dpa’ bo rdo rje’i rnam thar skal bzang yid kyi gdung 
sel (95a—97a), the great master passed away on the fourth day of the twelfth 
month of the year of the female Water Boar, at dawn, corresponding to 
January 10, 1924. 


62. Hik is an aspirated syllable generally used in the yoga of the transference of 


consciousness ('pho ba). 
63. Tibetan: gdung rten. 


64. Tibetan: bder gshegs, literally “those who have gone to bliss,” namely the 
buddhas. 


APPENDIX B: THE LIFE OF LHUNDRUB Tso 


1. Rnal ’byor gyi dbang mo lhun grub mtsho’i mdzad pa la cung zad bsngags 
pa u dum wa ra’i phreng ba. 


2. Khu nu bla ma Bstan ’dzin rgyal mtshan (1895-1977), a renowned master 
originally from the Kinnaur region of northern India and active in Sde dge in 
the 1920s and 1930s. He was a student of Gzhan dga’ Rin po che, also known 
as Gzhan ’phan chos kyi snang ba (1871-1927), and other famous masters. 


3. 'Bru 'Jam dbyangs grags pa (1884-1942), an important master who was 
head of a Bka’ brgyud pa monastery called ’Bru khog dgon pa in ’Bru khog, 
a valley in the Ldan khog district, now known as Ldan ma rdzong, which at 
that time belonged to Sde dge. He was a student of "Jam mgon kong sprul, 
among others, and was renowned for his vast knowledge of the Kalacakra 
tantra. "Jam dbyangs chos sgron studied at the feet of this master for three 
years, becoming a close friend of his daughter G.yu chen. One of Chögyal 
Namkhai Norbu’s younger brothers, "Jam dbyangs phun tshogs (1943-1948), 
was recognized as a reincarnation of "Jam dbyangs grags pa by Si tu Rin po 
che, but died before he could be officially installed at his monastery. A short 
biography in verse was written by "Jam dbyangs chos sgron, titled Bla ma 


bka’ drin can 'jam dbyangs grags pa’i rnam par thar pa yud tsam dran pa’i 
skyo glu [A song of sorrow remembering for a brief moment the life and 
liberation of the kind master ’Jam dbyangs grags pa]. Unpublished. 


4. 'Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse Chos kyi dbang phyug (1909-1960), the second 
body incarnation (sku sprul) of the great Jam dbyangs mkhyen brtse'i dbang 
po. The biography of this extraordinary master and gter ston, whose very 
existence has been ignored in virtually all modern histories of Tibetan 
Buddhism, has been published in Chégyal Namkhai Norbu, The Lamp That 
Enlightens Narrow Minds: The Life and Times of a Realized Tibetan Master, 
Khyentse Chokyi Wangchug (Berkeley, California: North Atlantic Books, 
2012). 


5. A phyi ’ug sgron (1757—1887), a student of Nyag bla Pad ma bdud ’dul 
(1816-1872) and close to Bsam gtan gling pa. A short biography in verse has 
been written by Lhun grub mtsho, titled Drin chen rnal ’byor ma a phyi ’ug 
sgron la gsol ba 'debs pa thugs rje’i rgyud bskul [An invocation to the kind 
yogini A phyi 'ug sgron while summoning her compassionate energy]. 
Unpublished. 

6. Vajra Varahi (rdo rje phag mo) or Vajra Sow is a form of Vajrayogini, whose 
celestial realm is known as Khechara (mkha’ spyod). She is also the consort 
of Cakrasamvara. 


7. Yum ka Bde chen rgyal mo is a peaceful manifestation of the wisdom dakini 
Ye shes mtsho rgyal, consort of Padmasambhava. Lotus Light (Pad ma ’od) is 
the name of Padmasambhava’s palace in the pure abode of Zangs mdog dpal 
ri. 

8. Ata rong, near Rtse zung mdo. Hidden places (sbas yul) are special sites 
empowered by Padmasambhava and rediscovered in different periods of time 
by realized masters according to the needs of the historical moment. 


9. 'Bri rdza sgang or 'Bri rdza zal mo sgang; see Appendix A note 6. 

10. The seventh month of the Tibetan calendar, probably August 1864. 

11. Gad thog tshang, an important aristocratic family of Sde dge. 

12. The Wang were a family of traders originally from Hanyang, Wuhan. 
shig bdun gsol 'debs, a famous invocation to Padmasambhava. 


13. T 

14. Sku gsum gsol 'debs, an invocation to the three kayas from the Le'u bdun 
ma, a gter ma rediscovered by Mang lam Ri khrod pa bzang po grags pa in 
the fifteenth century. 


15. Corresponding to September or October. 


16. Da reng is a Chinese honorific expression that means “great man.” 


17. ’Ba’ thang, an important trading center in southern Khams, had often been 
under direct Chinese influence. See William Coleman, “The Uprising at 
Batang: Khams and Its Significance in Chinese and Tibetan History,” in 
Khams pa Histories: Visions of People, Place and Authority, ed. Lawrence 
Epstein (Boston: Brill Publishers, 2002), 31—56. 


18. La kha Rin po che, a renowned Dge lugs pa master, who at that time was the 
most important bla ma at ’Ba’ thang monastery. He lived in isolation for 
many years in retreat, after which he became famous. 


19. Ya Kro’u Do Tha'i (possible spelling from Chinese: Yazhou Duotai) could 
be the same person referred to as Ya Krug Do’u Than Kro Ta Zhun and To’u 
Than Kro Ta Zhun in the biographies of the famous bon po master Shar rdza 
bkra shis rgyal mtshan (1859-1934). See William M. Gorvine, “The Life of a 
Bonpo Luminary: Sainthood, Partisanship and Literary Representation in a 
20th-century Tibetan Biography” (dissertation, University of Virginia 
Department of Religious Studies, 1997), 258n77. A few days after Wang was 
murdered in Ya’an, the Chinese general escorted Wang’s former retinue to 
Dar rtse mdo on the pretext of delivering the body to the chiefs of the area, 
including ’Ba thang. Once they met and the body was handed over, they were 
all arrested, including Lhun grub mtsho’s husband. 


20. A ja, the twenty-first king of Sde dge, whose full name was Rdo rje seng ge 
(1865-1919), was the elder son of ’Chi med rtag pa’i rdo rje (1840-1896), 
who in 1896 had been deposed by the viceroy of Szechuan, Lu Ch’uan Lin, 
and exiled to Chengtu, where he died. After the latter’s death, Aja was 
allowed to return to Sde dge with his brother Ba ba, also known as Ngag 
dbang 'jam dpal rin chen. Though A ja was entitled to the kingdom, soon a 
conflict arose with his younger brother Ba ba and his followers, which 
included two ministers belonging to the powerful families of Bya rgod tshang 
and Bre (Gre) 'bod tshang. A ja, on the other hand, was supported by Gyang 
khang bde chen and Lcags rta seng ge. The two groups came to be known by 
nicknames formed with the first syllables of their names: Ba bya bre gsum 
and A Icags gyang gsum. The conflict lasted some fifteen years and ended 
with A ja requesting the help of the Chinese general Chao Erh-feng, who 
succeeded in defeating Ba ba and occupying Sde dge, as well as deposing A 
ja. A ja was then given a palace in ’Ba’ thang, where he spent some years as a 
guest of the Chinese. In 1917 he was allowed to return to Sde dge as a private 
individual, and finally died in Lhasa in 1919. When the Tibetan government 
resumed control of Eastern Tibet in 1919, it was decided that Tshe dbang 


bdud 'dul, the son of A ja, should be enthroned. At this point, Tshe dbang 
rnam rgyal, father of the author of this book, was sent by A ’dzoms 'brug pa 
to assist Tshe dbang bdud ’dul, as Tshe dbang mam rgyal had already served 
under A ja. For events related to this important historical period see Eric 
Teichman, Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1922), 6-7, 24-26; Elliot Sperling, “The 
Chinese Venture in K’am, 1904—1911, and the Role of Chao Erh’feng,” in 
The History of Tibet, Vol. III, ed. Alex McKay (London: Routledge Curzon, 
2003), 82-83; and Blo gros phun tshogs, Sde dge’i lo rgyus, 73—86. 


21. Tibetan: dam srung. 


22. According to Teichman, Travels of a Consular Officer (7), A ja went to 
Lhasa to be confirmed in his status as king of Sde dge, and it was during his 
absence that his younger brother Ba ba attempted to usurp the throne. 


23. According to other sources, advice to go to A ’dzoms sgar had also been 
given by the great Kong sprul Rin po che. In fact, Lhun grub mtsho had first 
of all searched for refuge at the feet of Lha ka bla ma. One day he told her 
she was in danger of being captured by the Chinese and she should leave ’Ba 
thang immediately. After giving her the upasika (lay devotee) vows together 
with a set of nun’s robes, he told her she should stop on the way at the home 
of the Gnag phyug tshang family, who would help her. She remained there 
for a few weeks waiting for other travelers with whom to continue the trip. 
During this time she was asked to perform the puja of Tara. She resumed her 
journey with a group of pilgrims who were heading for Dpal spungs 
monastery. When they arrived at Sde dge, she decided to continue to Dpal 
spungs, where she stayed for about a month. During that time she twice 
visited Kong sprul Rin po che at the Rtsa 'dra retreat, and he advised her to 
go to A ’dzoms sgar. 


24. Bkra shis dung dkar ’khyil ba; see Appendix A note 37. 
25. See Chapter 5 note 17. 
26. Rtswa ra zhabs; see Chapter 2 note 4. 


27. Tibetan: mdzub khrid, experiential instructions that introduce a practitioner to 
the nature of the mind. 


28. See Chapter 3 note 8. 
29. The master Lce btsun seng ge dbang phyug; see Chapter 3 note 8. 


30. ’Chi med lha mo, the form of White Tara (Sgrol dkar) that bestows 
longevity. 


31. Tibetan: 'brug chen yang srid (reincarnation of the Great ’Brug). Chogyal 
Namkhai Norbu was officially recognized in 1942 as the ninth mind 
incarnation (thugs sprul) of Ngag dbang rnam rgyal (1594-1651), the first 
zhabs drung or dharmaraja of Bhutan, by the sixteenth Kar ma pa Rig pa’i 
rdo rje (1924—1981). The previous mind incarnations are, in order: ’Jigs med 
grags pa, the first (1724-1761); Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (1762-1788); 'Jigs 
med grags pa, the second (1791-1830); Jigs med nor bu (1831-1861); Jigs 
med chos rgyal (1862-1904); 'Jigs med rdo rje (1905-1931); and 'Jigs med 
grags pa nor bu (1931-1938). Later, in 1945, Chögyal Namkhai Norbu was 
also recognized as a reincarnation of the great Sa skya pa master 'Jam 
dbyangs Blo gter dbang po (1847-1914) by the Sa skya’i bdag chen khri pa, 
Ngag dbang mthu stobs dbang phyug (1900-1950). 


32. A place in Dge ’ug, Sde sge. 


33. Dbon stod is the name of a county (rdzong) with a Sa skya monastery and 
college where Chégyal Namkhai Norbu studied with Mkhyen rab Chos kyi 
'od zer (1889-1958), one of the main students of Gzhan dga’ Rin po che, also 
known as Gzhan 'phan chos kyi snang ba (1871-1927). At that time, Tshe 
dbang rnam gyal, the son of Lhun grub mtsho, was a governmental official of 
that area, residing in a palace attached to the monastery. A biography of 
Mkhyen rab chos kyi ’od zer, called Mkhyen rab chos kyi ’od zer rnam thar 
nyung bsdus rin chen sgron me [The precious lamp: A short biography of 
Mkhyen rab chos kyi ’od zer], unpublished, has recently been written by 
Chogyal Namkhai Norbu. Another biography, with some of his writings, can 
be found in Dge legs phun tshogs, Dbon stod mkhyen rab kyi rnam thar dang 
gsung gces btus. 


34. Rgyal po, a class of negative entities hostile to human beings. 


35. Corresponding approximately to November 4; thus she must have died on 
November 5. 


36. Tibetan: 'brug chen zhabs drung. See note 31 above. 


37. See note 4 above. 


38. See note 33 above. 


39. Bde ba chen, in this case referring to the pure dimension of the Buddha 


Amitabha known as bde ba can or sukhavati. 
40. In the text a phyi rnal ’byor dbang mo. 


APPENDIX C: THE ROYAL LINEAGE OF DERGE 


1. See Blo gros phun tshogs, Sde dge’i lo rgyus, 86-90. For a history of the 
kingdom of Sde dge, see Kolmas, A Genealogy of the Kings of Derge; Thub 
bstan phun tshogs, “Sde dge’i mnga’ khongs dang rgyal rabs skor rags tsam 
gleng pa”; Sde gzhung Kun dga’ bstan pa’i nyi ma, Sde gzhung lung rigs 
sprul sku kun dga’ bstan pa’i nyi ma’i gsung ‘thor bu phyogs bsdus, 763-91; 
and Gu ru bkra shis, Gu bkra'i chos ’byung, 922-35. 

2. On May 27, 1951, the kingdom of Sde dge was definitively expropriated by 
Communist China and integrated into Sichuan Province. U rgyan rig 'dzin 
'jigs med gar dbang rdo rje, also known as U dga’ (1940-1992), the son of 
Tshe dbang bdud 'dul and 'Jam dbyangs dpal mo, never ascended to the 
throne because of his young age at the time of the takeover. 
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